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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—--- <> -—-- 
UZAFFER-ED-DIN, the Shah of Persia, died on 
Tuesday night. The heir-apparent, Mahomed Ali 
Mirza, was acknowledged at once as successor by the 
Grand Vizier and the other Ministers, and ascends the 
throne without any friction. As Governor of the province 
of Azerbaijan, the new Shah came into conflict with the 
Constitutional Reform Party, and it is unlikely that the 
succession would have passed off so quietly had not Britain 
and Russia united in lending him their support. The late 
Shah found Persia in a dangerous state, and his eleven years of 
rule have not improved the situation. He squandered his 
revenues, alienated his subjects by misgovernment and oppres- 
sion, and in foreign politics played a game which on more 
than one occasion threatened the very existence of bis country. 
It remains to be seen what can be hoped for from his successor ; 
but with the improved relations between Russia and Britain, 
it is possible that European influence may be brought to bear 
upon his policy in a more continuous and beneficent way than 
hitherto. 








Last week General von der Launitz, the Prefect of St. Peters- 
burg, was murdered, and on Wednesday morning General 
Pavloff, the Chief Military Prosecutor, suffered the same 
fate. He was shot in a small garden behind his rooms by a 
revolutionary agent disguised as a clerk of the War Office. 
General Pavloff has long been a marked man. Last July he 
appeared in the Duma as the advocate of capital punishment, 
and was howled down amid cries of “Hangman!” He knew 
that his life was in danger, and took every precaution, never 
leaving the Court-Martial building, taking his only exercise in 
the garden where he fell, and giving strict instructions to all 
officials to admit no strangers. He was a brave man of the 
type of Ignatieff and Plehve, and no threats deterred him 
from what he believed to be his duty. The ingenuity of the 
revolutionaries enables them now to pierce any seclusion, 
and the reign of terror they inspire is leading to a general 
demoralisation. The only hope lies in some agreement 
between M. Stolypin and the new Duma by which they can 
carry progressive measures without raising the extreme issue 
between reactionaries and revolutionaries. 


The visit of the Amir of Afghanistan to the Viceroy of 
India is evidently giving great pleasure to our guest, and, we 
cannot doubt, will have the effect of improving the relations 
between him and the Indian Government. Though the Amir 
speaks a little English, bis conversations with Lord Minto are 
generally conducted through an interpreter, the Amir speaking 


in Persian,—which in Afghanistan, as it used to be through- 
out India, is the Court language. On Thursday the Amir, 
escorted by a deputation from Lord Minto’'s bodyguard, visited 
the Viceroy in formal state. During the visit tea was brought 
in, and Lord Minto rose to help the Amir to milk. Directly 
the Viceroy had taken his seat again the Amir got up quickly, 
saying, “I will help you.” In a quarter of the globe where 
ceremonial formalities and etiquette are rigidly scrutinised 
these familiar courtesies, though they seem of small account 
to us, will no doubt be taken as important proofs of friendli- 
ness and goodwill. We sincerely hope that the intercourse 
between the Amir and the chief Indian statesmen will convince 
him that the British and Indian Governments have no desire 
in any way to infringe his independence, and that the 
very last thing in the world sought by us is the annexation of 
Afghanistan. 


Events in Morocco have moved with dramatic swiftness. 
Last Saturday the Shereefian troops attacked Raisuli's strong- 
hold at Zinat, some two thousand men being put in the field. 
At the critical moment they ran short of shells and cartridges, 
and, being badly led, they were easily held in check by 
Raisuli’s men. At sunset the leisurely Oriental battle was 
concluded, the Sultan’s War Minister having accomplished 
nothing save the expenditure of a quantity of powder and 
shot. On Sunday an able Algerian officer, whose advice 
had been rejected on the previous day because he was 
a French citizen, was sent to the front, and Raisuli's house 
was destroyed by shells. The village, however, proved to be 
empty, and Raisuli and his men had fled to the mountains, 
where for the present he remains uncaptured and apparently 
unpursued. It remains to be seen whether the whole affair 
is not one of connivance, for, as we suggested last week, 
it is possible that the last thing the Sultan wants is to 
have such an embarrassing prisoner. For the present the 
brigand’s power is broken, the Sultan's authority restored, 
and it is proved to the world that when the Powers care to 
act in agreement they can make things move in Morocco. If 
they enforce the organisation of the police with the same 
vigour with which they have demanded the suppression of 
Raisuli, that distracted country may be put in the way of 
pacific reform. 


The Times of Wednesday contained a long and valuable 
communication from its correspondent at Constantinople on 
the subject of the Baghdad Railway. Two years have 
elapsed since the first section was opened to traffic, and the 
Company now contemplates beginning the construction of 
the next section, and is endeavouring to obtain from the 
Turkish Government the necessary financial guarantees. An 
elaborate account is given of the financial arrangements 
originally entered into between the Government and the 
Company, from which it appears that the Company must 
have made a profit of about £300,000 on the construction of 
the first section, of which only £148,000 has been put to 
reserve. The Sultan’s Government has not done so well by 
the enterprise, and is considerably out of pocket, though 
matters may change when subsequent sections have been con- 
structed. When the fourth section is finished there will be direct 
communication between Constantinople and Damascus, and 
consequently with the Hedjaz Railway, which, it is estimated, 
will reach Medina in about four and a half years. 


Constantinople will then be within five days’ journey of 
Mecca. The strategic advantages of this will be so great that 
the Turkish Government, in spite of its loss in the past, is 
eager to continue the work of construction. The difficulty is 
that the next section will be very expensive, and the Company 
is therefore anxious to combine it with the third section, which 





will be cheap; but the Porte declare that they are unable to 
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find the guarantees for two sections at once. The German 
Embassy is said to be pressing the Sultan to assign the 
necessary revenues, and since three directors of the Company 
sit on the Council of the Public Debt, and a fourth member is 
a nominee of the Ottoman Bank, the Company can count on 
a majority in its favour. Considering the way in which the 
uncompleted railway was very nearly employed last spring 
during our dispute with Turkey—that is, considering the 
strategic menace to Egypt involved in its completion—we 
sincerely trust that our Government will give no encourage- 
ment to the new proposals for linking Constantinople and 
Damascus. We have no right, in our opinion, to forbid the 
construction of the railway, but we should certainly not help 
to prepare a weapon which may be used against ourselves. 


The Times of Friday contains a most curious and interesting 
letter from its Cairo correspondent describing a tribal war 
recently waged in Syria between Arabs and the Druses. It 
appears that in the autumn of 1905 a body of Druse raiders 
were defeated by the Wald Ali, a Bedouin tribe. This 
defeat was a severe blow to the Druse prestige, and encouraged 
the Bedouin to make several raids last spring. As the Druses 
were unable to get protection from the Turkish authorities, 
they decided to take action themselves, and on October 10th 
some four thousand picked men, half of them mounted and 
all armed with Martini or Mauser rifles, assembled at the 
Arajé spring on the north-east border of the Hauran, where 
they were joined by a thousand Bedouin of the tribes in 
alliance with them. The Wald Ali and their supporters had 
meantime assembled in about equal strength at a village near 
by, and a general engagement soon followed. The Druse 
force, marching with its infantry in the centre and its 
mounted men oneach wing, was attacked by the Bedouin, who 
opened the engagement by a charge en masse on the centre of 
their opponents. The Druse infantry halted, knelt, and 
“swept away the front of the attack with a well-aimed rifle 
fire,’ while their mounted men closed in from the flanks and 
completed the victory. 


Two hundred and fifty Bedouin were picked up dead on the 
field, and others fell during the pursuit, though the Druses 
only lost two killed. As the Times correspondent remarks, 
“we have thus a spectacle of a pitched battle between rival 
tribes within a day’s marching of hotels and railway stations 
and army corps headquarters.” The scene of the battle is 
close to Damascus. Little, however, would have been heard 
of the incident had it not happened that certain merchants of 
Damascus, who had come into the Bedouin camp to trade, 
were killed in the mélée. Their fellow-religionists are now claim- 
ing blood-money, and until it is paid will boycott the Druses, 
and refuse to allow them to enter the city. It is doubtful 
whether the Turkish military authorities will have sufficient 
troops in Damascus to force peace upon the combatants, for 
the Syrian army has been depleted by the large drafts sent to 
the Yemen and Macedonia. If not, and if a serious state of 
war arises between the Mohammedans and the Druses 
throughout the Hauran and the Lebanon, we shall have yet 
another complication added to the Turkish problem. 


The Times of Wednesday published a summary of the 
Japanese Budget for the new fiscal year, which is to be 
presented to the Diet on January 21st. There is a consider- 
able increase in the figures, mainly owing to the closing of the 
extraordinary military accounts, and the provision for interest 
on the price of the nationalised railways. On the current 
year there is a large surplus of revenue over expenditure, 
some of which will be used to meet certain supplementary 
outlays in the coming year. The new Budget balances at 
£61,100,000. Ordinary expenditure reaches the figure of 
£41,200,000, extraordinary expenditure of £19,900,000. The 
chief items of revenue are:—Ordinary revenue, £42,400,000; 
surplus from thecurrent year, £3,000,000; surplus from military 
expenses, £10,000,000; reproductive loans for home purposes, 
£3,100,000; and miscellaneous items, £2,600,000. For a 
country not two years rid of a great war, the Budget seems 
modest and satisfactory. The reports of foreign and domestic 
trade are excellent, and the earnings of the nationalised rail- 
ways are steadily increasing. 





The question whether the French Bishops were overruled 
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French and Italian Press. The Rome correspondent of the 
Times recently transmitted an official communiqué clearing the 
Pope of the charge of ignoring the Bishops, and explaining that 
a proposed “ law of public worship” was sprung on the Assembly 
at the last moment by the Arcbbishop of Besancon, which, after 
careful consideration by the Pope, was condemned as imprac- 
ticable. The Paris correspondent of the Jimes, after com- 
menting on the inconsistencies of this démenti, now asserts 
that this scheme, contained in a printed Report of forty-nine 
pages which has come into his possession, so far from having 
been “ sprung on the Assembly of Bishops at the last momeut,” 
had been considered at the sittings of the Preparatory Com- 
mission, composed of four Cardinals, two Archbishops, and 
two Bishops, all of whom approved of it, and that it was subse- 
quently approved—subject to the acceptance of the Pope—by 
a majority of the Bishops in the first Episcopal Assembly in 
May, 1906. The authority for what took place at the Pre. 
paratory Commission and at the Assembly is “a well-known 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastic,’ who considers it “extremely 
impolitic on the part of the Holy See to persist in these 
unfounded denials, as they challenge the French Government 
to publish the actual minutes of these proceedings, which 
they are certain to have found amongst Mgr. Montaguini's 
papers.” 


The correspondent of the Times in Paris telegraphs to 
Friday’s paper some interesting comments upon the way in 
which the action of the Vatican is emphasising the difference 
between the Liberal French Catholics and the Ultramontanes, 
the latter of whom, he declares, are in a very small minority, 
Though the Bishops and clergy submit to the Papacy and 
obey its orders, however personally distasteful and however 
ruinous to the work of the Roman Church in France; many 
of them scarcely conceal the fact that they are doing so 
reluctantly and under protest. Indeed, the Zimes corre- 
spondent goes on to say that if only a leader existed in the 
liberal and moderate section of the Episcopate, the conflict 
between France and Rome “might possibly have taken a 
decisive turn, and the first step might have been made towards 
the foundation of a National Church.” Whether this expres- 
sion of opinion is well founded we cannot profess to say; but 
it is evident that the Church in France has moved unwillingly 
to the orders from the Vatican. It is to be hoped that the 
French Government will have the wisdom to persist in their 
determination not to close the churches, and, however much 
they may be provoked to do so, will refrain from any action 
savouring of personal persecution. We trust that the Bill 
which has been introduced to abolish preliminary notification 
for all forms of public meeting, including ceremonies in 
churches, will be passed into law, and that in this way no 
excuse will be given to the Vatican for depriving the people 
of France of public religious worship. 


The Matin has published an interview with Mr. Stead on 
the subject of the Hague Conference to be held this spring. 
Before leaving London, so Mr. Stead informed the represen- 
tative of the Matin, he had held conversations with Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman and Sir Edward Grey, and was 
authorised to make certain declarations in their name. 
These were not confined to general professions of sympathy 
with the objects of the Conference, but included the specific 
statement that “the question whether the civilised nations 
could not come to an understanding in order to prevent war, 
or to make it as rare as possible, will be raised at the Hague, 
if not by any other country, by Great Britain herself.” 
Furthermore, the Premier had given his formal assent to the 
bringing forward of a proposal that henceforth all civilised 
countries should place on their Budgets a sum, however small, 
to enable Foreign Ministers to assist private individuals in 
defraying the cost of visits, conferences, and receptions 
designed to maintain good relations with other countries and 
to spread the ideas of peace. Mr. Stead, we may further note, 
said that it was not impossible that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman might sit himself at the Conference as first 
Minister-Plenipotentiary of the United Kingdom. We are not 
very sanguine as to the results of the Conference, but peace is 
so tremendous a benefit, and war so terrible-an evil, that 
nothing, however small, that tends in the right direction 
should be despised. We must be cautious, however, that in 
striving after peace we do not give fresh occasions for war. 
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In reply to a request from the editor of the Montreal Star, 
Mr. Chamberlain has sent a message to the people of 
Canada, which appeared in the Times and other newspapers on 
Tuesday. After cordially acknowledging the patriotism of the 
Canadian people, Mr. Chamberlain states bis profound convic- 
tion that “of all bonds that can unite nations, the bond of 
commerce is the strongest.” The perception of this fact, he 
feels assured, will ultimately lead to the closer union between 
Great Britain and her Colonies which is the only foundation 
for a great Empire. Such union can only be brought about 
by mutual understanding, which has greatly advanced of late 
years, though the issue has never been fairly raised in the 
United Kingdom, the defeat of the Unionists at the last 
Election having been due to causes outside the question of 
mutual preference. We do not agree with the substance of 
the letter, but it is with sincere pleasure that we note so 
marked a sign of Mr. Chamberlain’s improvement in health. 


The Times of Tuesday contained a very striking letter on 
the education question from Canon Hensley Henson, in which 
he draws a parallel and a contrast between the situations in 
England and France. In France the “case for Christianity 
has been presented without the fatal error of undenomina- 
tionalism,” and the Church has had an _ unchallenged 
monopoly. To-day the majority of Frenchmen have ceased 
to desire Christianity, since, the Church having become 
intolerable, “it is assumed that Christianity is politically 
impossible.” In England, unlike France, the movement for 
establishing full public control over elementary education is 
accompanied by a complete repudiation of secularism. But 
how long will this repudiation last if the Church continues 
to deny that there are any common undenominational 
elements in Christianity ? If such instruction is impossible, 
then the only result must be secularism, and, as in France, 
our citizens may be led by their weariness of denominational 
conflicts to a distrust of Christianity itself. If Mr. Balfour's 
view is adopted, and the State assumes the same attitude to 
the Christian Churches as the Indian Government to the 
various alien religions under its control, then it will be 
impossible to maintain any national recognition of Christianity. 
We commend Canon Henson's wise words to the attention of 
all thoughtful men. 





A “ Message to the Nation” on Sunday observance, signed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of West- 
minster, and the President of the National Council of 
Evangelical Free Churches, was issued through the Press on 
Saturday last. The signatories observe that “it is not merely 
that one day’s rest in seven contributes vastly to the physical 
and mental efficiency of men, women, and children, and tends 


to make our home life more truly what English home life | 


ought to be. There is more than this. Under the sacred 
sanction which attaches to the Lord's Day, it is intended that 
all should bave opportunity, in the worship of Almighty God, 
to escape from the grip of ordinary cares and occupations into 
regions of higher thought and nobler aspiration. We are 
convinced that on adequate and reasonable Sunday observance 
depends in no small measure the possibility of promoting in 
England the deeper, the more sacred, and the more enduring 
interests of our common life.” The words “adequate and 
reasonable” clearly indicate that while the “ Continentalising” 
of Sunday is held to be undesirable, the principle of Sunday 
observance ought not to be construed in the spirit of that rigid 
Sabbatarianism for which no authority is to be found in the 
precepts of the Founder of Christianity. 

The White Star Company announced on Monday their 
decision to transfer four of their largest liners on the Atlantic 
service from Liverpool to Southampton. The announcement 
has created a good deal of excitement in shipping circles, but 
the competition of the French, und, above all, of the German, 
companies rendered the step inevitable. Under the newarrange- 
ment the White Star liners will touch at Cherbourg once a week, 
and thus enter directly into competition with the German and 
French lines for Continental passenger custom. The Cunard 


Company have issued a statement which clearly indicates | 


their intention to follow suit before long in view of the 
advantages which the Channel ports offer for the Con- 
tinental first-class traffic, though for the present the usual 
service will be continued from Liverpool. In any case, the 
new move need not affect the goods trade between Liverpool 





and America and Canada. It was bound to come as a result 
of altered conditions, and to represent the news as an “ absolute 
surprise ” is to cast a slur on the intelligence of Liverpool. 


On Thursday Mr. Haldane, the Lord Rector of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, delivered the customary address in the 
M’Ewan Hall, the title of which was “The Dedicated Life.” 
The end which the State and its members had to strive after 
was the development of the State, but no such develop- 
ment could be genuine unless it stood for progress in the 
realisation of some great purpose. The foundation of 
purpose in the State must, if the national life was to prosper 
and not fail, be ethical. It was not brute force but moral 
force that commanded predominance in the world. The 
whole system of armaments tended to work out to its own 
abolition. What could most help that tendency was the 
genuine acceptance by the nations of a common purpose 
of deliverance from the burden, a purpose which the 
necessities of their citizens would bring surely, however 
slowly, into operation. We wish we had space to deal in 
detail with Mr. Haldane’s address, and to describe the very 
interesting passage in which he dealt with the training in 
chivalry, self-effacement, and the obligation of truthfulness 
and patriotism given to the young Japanese officers. In his 
closing words Mr. Haldane reminded his hearers that Lessing 
had declared that were God to offer him the truth in one 
hand and the search for truth in the other, he would choose 
the search. It was in the devotion to this search after the 
Most High that the dedicated life consisted. 


A correspondence between the Thanet Liberal Association 
and the Thanet Conservative and Constitutional Association 
was published in Tuesday's newspapers. On December 20th 
the Executive Council of the former Association pussed a 
resolution expressing surprise that, in spite of the serious 
charges made against Mr. Marks, M.P., in the House of 
Commons, the local Conservative Association saw no reason 
to accept his proffered resignation, and appealed to them 
to disclose the exact nature of the evidence upon which 
they decided to dismiss these grave accusations as baseless. 
In acknowledging the receipt of the resolution the secretary 
of the Thanet Conservative Association was directed by his 
president to express surprise that the “false and baseless 
charges,” which had been answered by the electors of 
Thanet in 1904, and with greater emphasis in 1906, should 
have again been brought forward. To this evasive reply the 
Thanet Liberal Association responded by forwarding a resolu- 
tion passed by them on January 3rd,—viz., that “ This meeting, 
having considered Mr. Emery’s letter of December 24th, 1906, 
| regrets that the evidence asked for, upon which the Isle of 
Thanet Conservative and Constitutional Association based 
their decision to dismiss the grave charges made against the 
Member for the division in the House of Commons, is not 
disclosed to the electors of Thanet.” 











The electoral campaign is now in full swing in the Trans- 
vaal, and the omens seem to point to some curious results. 
On Friday week Sir George Farrar delivered a speech to bis 
constituents in which, while advocating the loyal acceptance 
of the Constitution until they could get it altered, he declared 
that the policy of his party would be to have no restrictions 
placed upon the will of the Transvaal people, and to demand 
the re-enactment of the Labour Importation Ordinance until 
{such time as the supply of native labour became adequate. 
| The Dutch Party have shown a tendency to adopt the same 

line, Mr. Smuts declaring last week that the departure of the 

Chinese would depend upon the increase of the native supply. 
| It looks as if he and his followers were anxious to make a 


“deal” with the Progressives. If things go on as they are at 
present, we take it that Het Volk and the Nationalist Party 
combined will have a majority, and will naturally be called on 
to form u Government. But there are signs that the Dutch 
leaders, dreading the odium which will attach to the new 
Ministry if times continue bad, just as in the past it has 
attached to Downing Street, will try to play the Bond game, 
und choose the part of spectators. If they follow this course, 
| we can only say that they will ruin their chances for good. 








Bank Rate, 6 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. Oct. 19th. 
Consuls (2}) were ou Friday 87}—on Friday week 863. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—@———— 
RUSSIA, PERSIA, AND BRITAIN. 


TH death of the Shah is chiefly important because 
it gives an opportunity for Russia and Britain to 
place their Asiatic relations on a firmer and more 
friendly basis. Happily, we have already advanced 
some way in the direction of an understanding with 
Russia, and of getting her statesmen to realise that as 
long as she does not threaten our possession of India 
we have not the slightest desire to check ler development 
or withstand her influence in other parts of Asia. We 
may now afford her tangible proof of how genuine 
is our desire to stand on friendly terms with her, 
instead of wounding her susceptibilities as regards 
Persia. In our belief, Russia has not, and never has had, 
any primary wish to conquer India. She has always had, 
however, an intense desire to reach the warm and open 
water. When she found that it was we who prevented 
the realisation of this aspiration in the direction of Con- 
stantinople and the Mediterranean, and that we also 
withstood similar aspirations in the direction of the 
Persian Gulf, Russia, checked by us in so vital a matter, 
naturally enough devised means for hitting back at her 
antagonist. The easiest form of counter-attack that came 
to her hand was to threaten India ; and undoubtedly in the 
past she has menaced India, and has even prepared to 
make that menace good. The fact, however, has always 
remained that the underlying object was not the conquest 
of India, but some action intended to make us realise that. 
we could not strike her without the danger of being struck 
in return. Fortunately, our statesmen have slowly come 
to realise these facts, as have also a large portion of the 
public. Hence the nervousness in regard to Russia's 
intentions towards India has very greatly diminished, and 
there is an increasing willingness to treat her on a 
reasonable instead of a panic basis, not only as concerns 
Turkey, but in the matter of Persia. 

For ourselves, we say plainly that if future develop- 
ments, such as internal anarchy in Persia, should make 
Russia desire actually to reach the Persian Gulf, and to 
establish herself upon its waters, we should have no 
objection to such action, provided that certain reasonable 
precautions were taken in regard to the possession of 
that portion of the lower Persian Gulf which lies 
nearest to India. We have never been able to see why, 
as long as we maintain command of the sea, the 
possession by Russia of a port or ports on the Persian 
Gulf should in any way endanger our Indian Empire. 
What would endanger that Empire is the loss of our 
sea power. But that is a loss we shall not suffer 
through Russia possessing even another Port Arthur on 
the Gulf. Sea power, as the world saw in the struggle 
between Russia and Japan, belongs not to those who hold 
gigantic fortresses or naval stations on land, but to the 
possessors of floating and mobile engines of war. Though, 
no doubt, naval bases and coaling-stations are necessary 
adjuncts of naval power, it is on ships in the last resort that 
sea power rests. ‘To put the matter in another way. Our 
sea power would be much more seriously menaced by Russia 
spending five or six millions on new naval construction 
than by the building of a great naval fortress on the 
Persian Gulf. If Russia were in the future to build such 
a fortress and to place part of her naval force there, our 
proper answer would be to keep a larger squadron in the 
Gulf or in Indian waters. Such an answer might 
no doubt be costly, but it would be infinitely cheaper 
than pursuing the old policy of checking Russia in such 
a way as to induce her to threaten India by land 
through the building of strategic railways and similar 
preparations. We would far rather fight Russia by sea 
than by land. But in our opinion there will be no need to 
fight Russia in Asia on either element for the next fifty 
years—and no one in politics can hope to look farther 
ahead than that—if only we are not so foolish as to 
make her believe that we have determined to say 
“Check!” to her dearest political aspirations. 

We have stated our view in regard to the question of 
the Persian Gulf, but at the present moment there is 
no need to look so far ahead as this. The Russians just 
now have, we are convinced, no plans for establishing 








themselves upon the Persian Gulf, or for doing anything 
beyond maintaining their accustomed position in Persia, 
That is, they are not asking at present for any special 
rights or privileges in the Persian Gulf or in Southern 
Persia generally. All they want is to maintain the status 
quo, and to make sure that during a time of preoccupation 
with their internal affairs the condition of things in 
Persia shall not change for the worse as far as they are 
concerned, either by the increased influence of Britain or 
of Germany, which is beginning to get an important posi- 
tion in Persia. That we shall be quite willing to give 
Russia the fullest assurance that we have no intention of 
taking advantage of her internal difficulties for selfish ends 
cannot be a matter of doubt. Again, we can assure the 
Russians that we shall not listen to any proposals from 
third parties which would be injurious to Russia. At the 
same time, we have no fear or jealousy of German influence 
in Persia, and would do nothing whatever to interfere with 
the legitimate expansion of her trade in that part of the 
world. German enterprise and German commercial ability 
ought to have their legitimate reward in Persia as else- 
where, and we feel sure that there will be no attempt on 
the part of our Government to play the dog-in-the-manger 
as regards Germany—provided that her action is fair and 
considerate as regards Russia—or to claim for ourselves 
any trading privileges which will not be givea to Germany, 
and, indeed, to the whole of the world. 

To recapitulate: our main object in dealing with the 
Persian question should be to make things as smooth and 
easy as we can for Russia, and to allow nothing to be done 
which may prejudice Russia’s natural aspirations when an 


: improvement in her internal position once more allows her 


to turn her attention to the expansion and development 
of her Asiatic possessions. It would be not only unjust, 
but absurd, not to admit that the fact that Russia is 
the nearest and greatest neighbour of Persia gives 
her what is virtually a preferential claim in regard 
to the settlement of Persian affairs. It is fortunate 
that at a moment so critical, and at the same time 
so fraught with possibilities for a better understand- 
ing with Russia, our diplomatic representative in Persia 
is not only a man of first-rate ability, but is also 
possessed of a thorough knowledge both of Persian and 
Russian affairs. Though Sir Cecil Spring-Rice has only 
just taken up his residence at Teheran as Minister, he was 
for many years stationed in Persia, and has an intimate 
knowledge of the language and nature of the people. 
Again, owing to his having occupied the post of First 
Secretary at St. Petersburg, he is well conversant with 
Russian feeling in regard to all Asian problems, and is 
not likely either to misunderstand or to underestimate 
Russian claims. Finally, Sir Cecil Spring-Rice is a man 
of large knowledge and wide experience of European as 
well as of Asian politics. He is not one of those men 
who in concentrating themselves upon the local situation 
and local details lose touch with the higher and greater 
aspects of international diplomacy. 





THE FUTURE POLICY OF THE UNIONIST 
PARTY. 


URING the week two important attempts have been 
made to give a new direction to the policy of the 
Unionists, and to stamp the party with a special set of 
political characteristics. These two attempts consist 


of the New Year’s Message contributed by Mr. Austen , 


Chamberlain to the pages of the Outlook of January 5th, 
and the long and evidently inspired leading article in 
the Standard of the same day. Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain begins by asking whether we have done anything 
to “retrieve our position, to lay the foundations of 
future success, to rebuild the city which the earth- 
quake of last January laid in ruins at our feet.” 
That is certainly a question with which we are in 
the fullest sympathy. We also agree with Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain that “from 1896 to 1900 or 
later” the Unionist Government possessed and deserved 
the confidence of the British people. We can also 
go with him when he says that from 1903 onwards the 
members of that Government “ appeared to the onlooker to 
have exhausted their mission and put an end to their own 
usefulness.” “They ceased to guide events and seemed 
rather to wait upon them, and their tardy resignation 
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came too late to avert any of the mischief caused by 
the paralysing hesitations of the previous two years.” It 
was for the very reasons thus so poignantly set forth that 
we did not cease from the break-up of the Cabinet in 
1903 to urge that Mr. Balfour’s Administration had lost 
its right to govern the country, and that the sooner it 
appealed to the people the better. It must be noted, 
however, that Mr. Austen Chamberlain is a very recent 
convert to this view, for in 1903 he became Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and held that office till the very last 
moment. 

We can go with Mr. Chamberlain yet another step, 
and agree heartily with him when he tells us that until we 
resume the policy which inspired our Administration from 
1895 to 1900, and give to it its natural development, we 
shall strive in vain to reverse the verdict of January, 1906. 
Nothing could possibly be sounder or more in accordance 
with our own views than this proposition. The period 
from 1895 to 1900 was the period when the Unionist Party 
had the incomparable advantage of being governed by one 
of the ablest and wisest of modern statesmen, the late 
Lord Salisbury. In foreign, in colonial, and in home 
affairs his Administration may justly be said to have made 
the minimum of mistakes and to have achieved the 
maximum of success. Though pursuing an Imperial 
policy at once prudent and sympathetic as regards the 
Colonies, the Government refused entirely to encourage 
any schemes for a hasty or injudicious tightening of the 
bonds that unite the Empire. They preferred to rely 
upon lovalty to the Crown and to common social and 
political ideals for keeping the Empire together rather 
than upon proposals which would infringe at once the 
fiscal independence of the Mother-country and of the 
daughter-nations. Again, Lord Salisbury refused abso- 
lutely to tamper with the policy of Free-trade at home, or 
to admit that the wealth of the nation could be increased 
by taxation and the restriction of exchanges. The policy 
of Free-trade was as fully admitted and as fully carried 
out during Lord Salisbury’s Premiership as at any 
time in our history. When dealing in a public speech 
with the complaints as to the depression of agriculture, 
Lord Salisbury pointed out that this depression was 
due to a double cause,—bad seasons and low prices. 
“ But,” he added, “‘ the former cause we could not alter if 
we would, the latter we would not if we could.” That 
characteristic epigram was typical of the way in which the 
Government treated the Fiscal question. No sort of 
encouragement was given to any of the fallacies or para- 
doxes of Protection, and members of the Government, 
like Mr. Chaplin, who were understood to be Protectionist 
at heart never ventured in Parliament or in the country 
to press their views on fiscal problems. On other home 
questions Lord Salisbury’s Government were perfectly 
sound. Though fully accepting, and rightly accepting, 
the democratic basis of the Constitution, they:showed no 
desire to enter upon the path of Socialistic legislation. 
The unwise policy in regard to the treatment of the 
unemployed prevailed at the Local Government Board 
after, and not before, Lord Salisbury’s resignation of the 
Premiership. Again, though Mr. Chamberlain may have 
aired his schemes as to old-age pensions, no official 
endorsement was given to them by Lord Salisbury, 
nor did they obtain his sanction in any respect. 

It is when Mr. Austen Chamberlain proceeds to sketch 
what is to be the development of Unionist policy that we 
at last find ourselves in strong opposition to his views. 
Yet even here it is rather to his practical interpretation 
of policy than to his abstract statements that we object. 
We heartily agree that the Unionist Party is nothing if it 
be not “national and Imperial,” provided that he means by 
this that it is the duty of the Unionist Party to keep the 
nation strong at home and abroad, and to neutralise any 
disintegrating forces that may threaten the unity of the 
United Kingdom on the one hand or of the Empire on the 
other. We agree, too, when he states that this is only 
half the mission of the Unionist Party, and that it also 
should place before it the ideal of social reform. It is 
when we come to the definition of social reform that we 
part company with Mr. Austen Chamberlain. When he 
sketches that policy in outline the result is something 
which, in our belief, is absolutely subversive of true 
Unionism and true Conservatism. With him social 
reform means, in the first place, a vast expenditure on 





objects which, though they are dubbed mon-Socialistic, 
are in reality the purest Socialism; and next, the impo- 
sition of a Protective tariff in order to supply the 
necessary funds. This double policy he believes to be the 
natural and logical development of the policy of 1895. 
“Since,” he continues, “ the famous meeting at Lansdowne 
House, it is the accepted policy of the party and its 
leader,—the first constructive work of the next Unionist 
Government. Just in proportion as we hold fast to it 
and champion it will be our success in the battle which 
lies before us. But there must be an end of doubt and 
hesitation, of reticences and reserves.’ In other words, 
the policy of the Unionist Party as proclaimed by Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain is toempty the Treasury by schemes for 
housing, feeding of school-children, and endowing the whole 
population with old-age pensions on the one hand, and to 
fill it on the other by a Protective policy. The great 
goddess Taxation, if we only invoke her aid sufficiently, 
and make sufficient offerings at her shrine, will scatter 
peace and plenty through a land where the State will 
provide for all,—will house the workman, feed the 
children, and give bounteous doles to every aged man 
and woman. 

Our ideal of social reform—an ideal which we believe is 
far more in consonance with the traditions of the Unionist 
Party and far more likely to benefit the nation—is exactly 
the opposite of Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s. We believe 
that large social reforms are needed, but in the direction, 
not of State aid and State pauperisation, but of 
encouraging individual action and strengthening the 
thews and sinews of the nation. Instead of debilitating 
the country by adopting the substance, if not the name, 
of Socialism, we would brace it by getting rid of a great 
deal of the legislation which now impairs individual 
effort and weakens the powers of the people. Instead 
of extending the operation of the Poor Law, we would 
once again bring it within the sane and narrow limits so 
wisely prescribed in 1834. Instead of calling an unem- 
ployed class into existence, and in effect letting it be known 
that men who do not care to make the painful effort to 
find work and keep it will be relievel by the State, and of 
announcing that no man need trouble to provide for his 
old age or regard it as part of the duty of the family 
to provide for those of its members who have ceased to be 
capable of doing active work, we would make it clear that 
it is the prime duty of the State to encourage self-help in 
the individual and to prevent the destruction of the family, 
still the most efficient of all forms of insurance. Again, in 
our scheme of social reform we would alter those injustices 
of local taxation which now press so unfairly upon one 
industry, the industry of agriculture, and single it out for 
bearing a burden which is not endured locally by other forms 
of property. By all means let us have social reform, for 
plenty of such reform is needed ; but let it bein a shape which 
will build up character and conserve property instead of 
producing waste on the one hand and demoralisation on the 
other. Again, let us maintain to the full our policy of 
Free-trade at home and abroad by refusing to allow 
either tax-collectors, combinations of capitalists, or Trade- 
Unions to forbid men to exchange freely their labour and 
its products. Mr. Austen Chamberlain tells us that Tariff 
Reform will provide, ‘ without robbery or jobbery,” the 
necessary financial basis for further social reforms. He 
must know singularly little of the history of Protection in 
other countries if he thinks that its special characteristics 
are the absence of robbery and jobbery. 

Before we end we must say a word as to the leading 
article in last Saturday's Standard, mentioned by us at 
the beginning of this article. In the main, the article runs 
on the lines of Mr. Austen Chamberlain's letter, though it 
is somewhat more specific. For example, while talking 
loudly of opposition to Socialism, the Standard gives the 
following list of Socialistic projects which it thinks should 
be adopted by the Unionist Party :— 

“The abolition of injurious employment for women, the right 
nurture and protection of children, the readjustment of taxation 
and the protection of labour, the establishment of compulsory 
labour colonies, the institution of a complete system of emigration 
within the Empire, the granting of old age pensions: these are 
the measures which must constitute the domestic policy of the 
Conservative party. At the same time, the full recognition of the 
Imperial ideal enforces the arrangement of reciprocity within 
the Empire and the maintenance of the Services at the 
absolute standard of national security. Nor can these things be 
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accomplished without the due representation in the councils of 
the Empire of the rulers of the self-governing Colonies. In the 
initiation and the execution of such a policy resides scope for 
the highest qualities, and opportunity for all noble ambition. To 
Lord Milner belongs the praise of having, first and alone among 
British statesmen, publicly and explicitly placed before the 
country the vital issues of the hour, and of having expounded, 
without hesitancy and without qualification, the principles which 
we have always consistently advocated, and which we shall 
continue to advocate.” 


We cannot on the present occasion criticise these 
points in detail. We must note, however, the suggestion 
that Lord Milner is to be the leader of the new 
Socialistic Unionist Party, and the curious fact that 
Mr. Balfour’s name is not mentioned throughout the 
course of the article. That is, in furnishing a new policy 
for the Unionist Party, the present leader of the party is 
absolutely ignored. Mr. Balfour, no doubt, has no one 
but himself to blame for the kind of treatment he thus 
receives. As we ventured to suggest to him last week, 
nothing can possibly come of his attempt to execute a 
straddle between Free-trade and Protection, and Socialism 
and Individualism. If he is to remain the leader of the 
Unionist Party, he must define his Unionism. Otherwise he 
will end by being repudiated alike by the Tariff Reformers 
and the Unionist Free-traders. If he is wise, he will define it 
in the Conservative rather than the Socialistic sense. It 
is, in our opinion, certain that no good can come of any 
attempt on the part of the Unionists to improve their 
position by parodying the formulae of the Radicals. 
Their business is not to out-Herod Herod in the field of 
Socialism, but to rally the conservative forces of the 
country, which are still as strong as ever. In doing 
this, there is no need for the Unionist Party to be 
undemocratic. There is no greater mistake than to 
suppose that the British democracy is at heart Socialistic. 
In truth, the proportion of anti-Socialist members of 
the working class is very large, and we do not doubt that, 
when reinforced by the anti-Socialists in the other 


classes of society, they will constitute a very large 
majority of the nation. The result of the last 
General Election comes, not to contradict, but to 


support this view. The last General Election was, in fact, 
a plebiscite for or against Protection. But Protection 
is in reality a form of Socialism. In our belief, when the 
British people condemned Protection at the polls this time 
last year, they showed that at heart they were anti-Socialist. 
If at the next General Election they are asked to approve 
or disapprove of the Socialistic legislation of the present 
Government, they will, we believe, desire to condemn it. 
But this condemnation they will not be able to give if the 
Unionist Party in its fatuity of impotence has abandoned 
resistance to Socialism. There is nothing that the nation 
wants so much at the present moment as a lead against 
Socialism. Unless it has lost all sense of its own interests, 
that lead will be given by the Unionist Party. For Unionist 
Socialists the country has no use. 





THE COMING GERMAN ELECTIONS. 


EMOCRACY always keeps its secret, more especially 
from its rulers, and this among the free-speaking 

races as much as among those which habitually appear 
reserved. Americans speak freely enough, heaven knows, 
but American party managers, whose organisation extends 
even to minute sections oi voters, confess that a surprise 
vote is always possible, and that they expect many pledges 
to be broken at the polls. The Roman Catholic Church, 
with devoted agents im every commune, and an intense 
wish to know the truth, almost invariably mistakes the 
temper of the electors of France. It is probable that no 
British Government ever dissolves Parliament without a 
secret hope that the country will reseat it by a majority ; 
aud the strong and patient Government of Austria, with 
an army of officials to give it information, acknowledges 
that it is not certain of the first results of conceding universal 
suffrage. It will, therefore, not be surprising if the German 
Emperor should be found to have made a mistake in the 
present Dissolution. The submissiveness of his people of 
itself helps to impede the efforts of their Emperor to forecast 
the ultimate result of an appeal to their inner sentiments. 
Though obstinate enough in their convictions, German 
electors are so much accustomed to defer to authority and 
so afraid of the law of lése-maiesté that they keep silence 
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until legally sheltered by the secrecy of the ballot. The 
greatest among their governing men are evidently perplexed, 
and are acting in a way which may prove to have been 
most unwise. The Emperor himself, who has a strong 
hold on the imagination of his people, declines any personal 
intervention in the present contest, a course which, though 
we in this country admire it as highly Constitutional, 
involves the sacrifice of the multitude of votes which an 
exertion of his personal charm might have brought to 
his side. His Chancellor, Prince Biilow, does not even 
understand the question at issue. He tries to placate 
each group of the Reichstag in turn, telling the Roman 
Catholics of the Centre that they ought to be Conservative, 
and the Socialists that they may in the end provoke an 
appeal to the sword, and the old “ Junker” Conservatives 
that as the treaties protect the prices of their produce for 
the next ten years they have nothing to fear from support- 
ing the Government by which those treaties were ratified,— 
a pleasant assurance for the city masses, who are compelled 
by those very treaties to go without meat and pay too 
much for their bread. The broad fact that the contest, if 
it means anything at all, involves the right of the whole 
people to a larger share of self-government, and especially 
to a more final control of their own taxation, does not 
seem to occur to the Prince. General Trotha, upon whose 
energy and eloquence the Government greatly relies, makes 
speeches which indicate that the only question at issue is 
the expediency of keeping colonies, forgetting that if the 
people rule they can decide to found and to keep colonies 
just as resolutely as the Emperor. Finally, the ablest 
body of rulers in the Empire, the bureaucracy of Prussia, 
offer their underlings, who are notoriously discontented, 
increases of salary to the total extent of one million a 
year. With prices rising, that proposal is both sound and 
kindly ; but Parliaments when they govern do not usually 
skin the lower classes of the Executive, and you cannot 
raise salaries in Prussia without provoking envy in all the 
smaller States, where salaries will not be raised. The 
temptation of men chosen by election is to make everybody 
comfortable. Nothing, therefore, has been done which is 
likely to change the opinions of the average voter ; and as 
the German people is a very firm one, the best the 
Government can hope for, after all its efforts, is a new 
Parliament very like the one just dissolved. 

The great change, if it comes at all, will come from a 
larger motive than any to which an appeal has hitherto 


been addressed. If the people wish to be governed 
directly by the Emperor and his representatives— 
and we do not for a moment deny that this is 


possible, for a large section of the German people is 
still thirsting for a grand position in the world— 
the elections will give to the Government a_ heavy 
majority, and the Emperor may propose and obtain the 
new taxation without which his dreams of a Well(politik 
cannot be realised in any rapid or impressive way. If, on 
the other hand, the body of the German people wish first 
of all for a controlling influence over their own destiny, 
they will return a Reichstag which will demand full 
control of their own finances, and the Emperor will have 
to consider whether it is better worth his while to enter 
on the uncertain path of coups d'état, or by wise and 
moderate concessions to obtain that popularity amidst bis 
people which will make his special policy attractive in 
their eyes. To prophesy which result will come out of 
the ballot-boxes is—well, is to prophesy, and prophetic 
politics rarely correspond precisely with the event. All 
we can say is that the symptoms are as yet unfavourable 
to the autocratic side. Each group appears to remain 
stubborn, and one—the Polish—is more than stubborn, 
so angry that every Pole throughout the Empire may be 
relied on for a vote against the existing régime. We hear 
nothing of any new force called up by the Chancellor's 
appeals, unless it be that of the few Professors who seem 
inclined to believe that the grandeur of their country is at 
stake. Professors have shown themselves powerful in 
Germany before now, but the unity of Germany is a 
very different war-cry from the necessity of colonies, and 
France a very different enemy from the Hottentots, 
who, by the way, have just surrendered. The Pro- 
fessors have to deal with a people whose consciousness 
of power has recently been strengthened, and who do 
not see why they cannot direct the policy of their 
own country just as well as the British or the French, 
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or, for that matter, the Austrians, who have just 
been invited by their own Emperor to assume power. 
General Trotha makes a point of the vast expenditure of 
Great Britain in defending her South African Colonies, 
and says that that expenditure was cheerfully voted by 
the people,—to which the German elector may very possibly 
reply : “Good! but then give us the power of the British 

ple to say ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No’ to their Government.” It is, 
of course, quite possible that they have not as yet advanced 
to this point in their political education, though the 
enormous Socialist vote looks rather like it; but it is on 
this advance, and not on the result of coquetting with 
the different groups, that the great issue must depend. It 
is a great issue, for in any case the German people must 
have a great future in the world, the only real doubt being 
whether the Hohenzollerns are to dictate the method of 
attaining that future without asking popular advice, or 
whether dynasty and people are to move together towards 
a brilliant, even if a far-off, end. “ Hasten slowly” is a 
very good motto in Imperial politics. 





OUR NATIONAL PROSPERITY. 


HE figures of our foreign trade for the year, and of 
our revenue for the nine months, ending on 
December 3lst enable us to form some estimate of our 
national prosperity. They are sufficiently remarkable to 
startle even the most optimistic. For the first time in our 
history the total volume of our foreign trade largely 
exceeds the enormous figure of one thousand millions 
sterling. Imports have increased by 7°6 per ceut., exports 
by 13:9 per cent., and the re-export trade by 9°5 per cent. 
To give the figures:—The total value of imports was 
£607,988,000, an increase of £42,968,000 over those of the 
preceding year ; exports reached £375,673,000, an increase 
of £45,856,000 ; while re-exports were £85,163,000, an 
increase of £7,383,000. ‘The details are as satisfactory as 
the totals. Among the imports, it is raw material and 
articles mainly or wholly manufactured in which the chief 
increase lies, the advance being over 12 per cent. Among 
the exports, the growing items are largely articles wholly or 
mainly manufactured, the increase being 13°5 per cent. 
To take one item, the increase in the export of iron and 
steel is 25 per cent. in value and 26 per cent. in 
quantity. Nor has the first impression made by these 
Returns to be corrected by much writing down on account 
of increased prices. It is true that the prices of many 
articles and commodities were higher last year than the 
year before; but the general rise in prices is estimated 
at only 6 per cent., which leaves an ample margin for 
quautitative increase. Many conclusions may be drawn 
from these figures, but one is insistent. We are 
experiencing an unexampled wave of prosperity. Free- 
trader and Tariff Reformer alike can make but the one 
deduction. The increase in the imports of raw material 
and partially manufactured goods, and in the export of 
wholly or‘partially manufactured articles, shows that during 
the past year there has been a high pressure laid upon our 
producing activity. The demand has forced an expausion of 
supply. The Tariff Reformer may argue, as the Times does, 
that the dumping of iron has ceased because America is too 
prosperous and is unable to supply her own requirements, 
or that we are relieved of some Continental competition 
because trade is so good with our neighbours. We should 
prefer to put it that a general wave of prosperity is 
passing over the world, and that our existing economic 
system enables us to take full advantage of it. 

The Revenue Returns for the last nine months are 
equally comforting. ‘The increase over the corresponding 
period in 1905 is £1,497,800. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, having in view the lowering of the duty on 
tea and the repeal of the duty on coal, calculated to receive 
in 1906-7 £1,223,000 less than in 1905-6. ‘To take the 
separate items:—There was an estimated decrease of 
£2,245,000 in Customs. But up to date the decrease 
has only been £674,000; and even if we assume that 
this item will decline during the current quarter 
by another £700,000, the total decrease will still fall 
far short of the estimate. Excise, estimated to decrease 
by £30,000, shows for the nine months an increase of 
£107,000. The Death-duties were assumed to grow by 
£230,000, but the actual growth during three-quarters of 
the financial year has been £1,495,000. The increase in the 








Income-tax Returns was put at £150,000; it is already 
£167,000. And in “miscellaneous items” an estimated 
deficit on the year of £13,000 has been changed to an 
increase on the nine months of £336,800. One or two 
items, such as stamps, show more than their estimated 
decrease, and it looks as if the Post Office and Telegraph 
receipts might fall short of their estimated increase. 
But these are minor figures compared with the great 
totals of increase. Mr. Asquith can scarcely avoid 
having in hand at the end of the financial year 
a balance over his estimates of something between 
£2,000,000 and £8,000,000, and if he succeeds in 
effecting certain savings in expenditure, as seems probable, 
he may have a surplus of from £5,000,000 to £6,000,000. 
At present, of course, the trade prosperity is not fully 
reflected in the Revenue Returns, except to some small 
degree in Customs. But a prosperous commerce, high 
wages, and continuous employment are bound very soon 
to give a new elasticity to the revenue, and next year we 
may look to see its effects. It is true that the enormous 
receipts from Death-duties last year were rather in the 
nature of a windfall, and that millionaires cannot be 
expected to die with such regularity and profusion in 
every financial year. The objection is fair, but it must 
not be pressed too far. It seems to us that every Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is justified in looking for much larger 
receipts from the Death-duties during the coming decade 
than have accrued during the past. The great fortunes 
have been most of them made within the last thirty years, 
and their possessors are only just beginning to die. We 
should not be surprised to see the Death-duties double 
their yield during the next twenty years. 

We have no wish to draw any partisan moral from 
these facts. National prosperity is far too variable and 
transient a thing to permit of dogmatism. All we can 
say is that now and then great waves of economic well- 
being pass over the earth, but we cannot as yet dis- 
entangle the causes. We know that they will not last for 
ever, and we also know that when they depart they will 
return. The cause of the disappearance of prosperity is 
more obvious than that of its advent. Great prosperity 
means that the commercial body becomes choked with its 
own surplus. Energy slackens ; men retire from business 
and place their capital in some unproductive investment, 
like land or pictures; the prices of labour and of capital 
rise till they pass beyond the limit where the cost of pro- 
duction and the market value can be made to balance; 
demand declines ; and we are in once more for a period 
of slackness of trade. The body economic cures itself of 
its humours by a period of abstinence and low vitality. 
All this is plain enough, and therefore we have no wish to 
claim this bumper year as proof positive that Free-trade 
is the only true system. What we can say is that our 
existing régime, by giving our trade elasticity, has put it 
in the way of benefiting to the full by any general 
prosperity. We can point out, also, how dangerous the 
empirical method is in economic science. If Mr. Chamber- 
lain had been victorious three years ago, and a Protective 
tariff had been established, we do not believe that it 
would have prevented this wave of prosperity. Its effects 
would not have been felt for some years. But Pro- 
tectionists would at once have claimed the prosperity as 
a clear proof of the merits of their policy. We know that 
it would have had nothing to do with it, but it would 
not have been easy to resist such an argument from 
apparently simple facts. The truth is that in economics 
arguments from periods of years are very fallacious 
unless a very great area of time is taken, and the results 
are corrected by negative tests. The Westminster Gazette 
this week furnished a good illustration. Take Mr. 
Chamberlain’s favourite thirty years, 1872-1902. Exports 
increased by only 9 per cent., while exports of manufactures 
actually decreased by 3 per cent. But if we advance the 
period four years, and make it 1876-1906, we find exports 
increasing by 83 per cent., and exports of manufactures 
alone by 65°5 per cent. Thirty years may seem a fair test 
area, but the shifting of the boundaries four years on 
can utterly upset all its lessons. The more reason, there- 
fore, when we have an economic doctrine which we may 
reasonably call axiomatic, to trust to its guidance in our 
policy rather than to hasty empirical generalisations. 
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BRITAIN AND THE EUROPEAN CONCERT. 


R. EVANS’S letter in Wednesday’s Times is not 
pleasant reading for Englishmen. It reminds them 
of a worthless Treaty to which they were parties, and of the 
forgotten object with which that Treaty was concluded. 
But for Great Britain, Macedonia would long ago have been 
delivered from Turkish rule. The Treaty of San Stefano, 
had it been carried out, would have put an end to all the 
horrors with which every letter from this unhappy province 
is filled. The dread of Russia which at that time was the 
governing feature of our foreign policy blinded us to every 
other consideration, and we deliberately took the initiative 
in handing back the Macedonians to their oppressors. We 
willingly admit that this fact does affect us with a special 
responsibility. Russian aggrandisement had terrors for 
us which it had not for others. We recognised, indeed, 
that these terrors did not justify us in simply undoing the 
work of the San Stefano Treaty. It was necessary to set 
up another Treaty in its place, and we satisfied our 
consciences by substituting a reformed Turkey for an 
unreformed Russia as the instrument of Macedonian 
amelioration. In theory, the Treaty of Berlin was open 
to no objection. Russia had set Macedonia free, but at 
the risk of a serious disturbance of European tranquillity. 
The other Powers undertook to secure the same end at a less 
cost. All that Russia could fairly ask was that Macedonia 
should be as well governed as though the Treaty of San 
Stefano had remained in force, and for this Europe, 
mainly at the instance of Great Britain, became respon- 
sible. All that Macedonia needed for decent government 
was assured to the province by the Twenty-third Article 
of the new Treaty. An Elective Assembly, a Governor- 
General, and reformed Law Courts were to make life and 
property safe, and if the political aspirations of the people 
were still unsatisfied, they were not more so: than they 
would have been under Russia. 

What the history of the Treaty of Berlin has been every- 
body knows. When it had deprived Russia of the fruit of 
her victory, all that the parties to it really cared for had 
been accomplished. The Sultan very naturally did nothing 
to give effect to an arrangement which, in so far as it was 
carried out, deprived him of all substantial authority in 
the territory which in name had been restored to him. 
The Powers carefully abstained from employing the one 
argument which the Sultan understands. And so for 
nearly thirty years Macedonia has remained in the con- 
dition described a fortnight back by the correspondent of 
the Times in the Balkan Peninsula. Turkish misgovern- 
ment is not the only cause of this miserable state of 
things. The rivalry of Greek and Bulgar has desolated 
the country, and the strife of Christian with Christian has 
been added to the older conflict of Christian and Moslem. 
But this last fact does not relieve the Turkish Government 
of blame. The Sultan can always put down violence which 
is not the work of his own soldiers. The Turkish Army, 
if it were used for that purpose, would very soon impose a 
common submission on the two combatants. It would bea 
sufficient condemnation of the Sultan’s rule if he merely per- 
mitted these warring factions to exterminate one another. 
The ruler who bears the sword in vain neglects his duty as 
completely as he who makes a wrong use of the sword. But 
the charge against the Sultan goes much beyond this. He en- 
courages the Greek bands as the least dangerous instrument 
he can employ for the purpose of depopulating Macedonia. 
They do the work as effectually as his own troops, and he 
can always disavow their acts when it is convenient to 
blind a European Concert which, in the persons of some 
of its members, asks nothing better than to have its eyes 
bound. And in the meantime the “reforms” which have 
been introduced under the pressure of English opinion 
have led to no real improvement. It may be doubted, 
indeed, whether they have not made things worse. If 
nothing had been proposed by the Powers, or accepted by 
the Sultan, there would have been at least a chance that 
the news of some massacre of more than ordinary brutality 
would have roused European feeling and led to something 
more like decided action. As it is, the knowledge that 
Macedonia is now controlled by a gendarmerie commanded 
by European officers acts as a salve to so much of the 
European conscience as is inconveniently tender, and each 
new outrage only increases the satisfaction that the repre- 
sentatives of the Powers are on the spot. Near the spot, 











but never near enough to prevent or put an end to what 
is going on, would be a more accurate version of the facts, 
The gendarmerie is below its nominal strength. It is not 
a popular force, and General de Giorgis finds it hard to 
get recruits. They are less well armed than the Hellenic 
patriots whom they are supposed to keep in order, and this 
inferiority in numbers and equipment renders them a very 
unequal match for the Greek predatory bands. Nothing 
has been done to carry out the judicial reforms which the 
English Foreign Office has so often pressed tpon the 
Sultan, the abuses of the prison system remain unremedied, 
and everything seems to bear out the judgment of the 
Times correspondent that “since the autumn of 1903 the 
state of Macedonia has never been so bad as during the 
last few months.” This is the solitary result of that 
European pressure which, as we have been again and again 
assured, is the only means of bringing about a better state 
of things. 

If we do not look beyond the four corners of Dr. 
Evans's proposal, it seems exactly to meet the occasion, 
Why has the Concert failed? Because no one except 
ourselves has really cared for its success. It has been 
of value to certain of the Powers “as a subtle means 
whereby to restrain Great Britain from exercising on 
behalf of freedom and humanity that decisive influence 
which she and she alone can bring to bear.” Dr. Evans 
proposes that she should no longer lend herself to this 
process. If “‘the creation under European sanction of a 
provincial authority with executive power and controlling 
an adequate police” is impossible, let our own Government 
at least “‘ cease to be a party to this solemn trifling.” So 
far we can go along with Dr. Evans. Enough has 
happened to show quite plainly that the Austro-Russian 
reforms have no real vitality. The ends to which they 
are professedly directed are no nearer realisation, and 
even if they were realised there is not the slightest reason 
to suppose that they would work any real improvement in 
the administration of Macedonia. For that we must look 
to nothing short of the plan embodied in the Treaty of 
Berlin, a plan which as yet the other Powers will do 
nothing to bring into operation. The sooner Sir Edward 
Grey shows his opinion of the real character of the 
Concert by putting an end to our participation in it, the 
better for all parties. But Dr. Evans goes much further 
than this. The only thing, he holds, that the Sultan fears 
is the British Fleet. In Crete a British Admiral “ put an 
end to Turkish rule for ever in about ten minutes by the 
clock,” and when the British Fleet lay at Phalerum “ with 
its steam up” the whole of the Nearer East was in alarm. 
Why, then, asks Dr. Evans, should the possessor of this 
power hesitate to use it? If the question could be 
answered with exclusive reference to Great Britain, our 
own reply would be identical with his. When we recall 
the part that the English Government played in reference 
to the Treaty of Berlin, and the means they possess of 
enforcing it, we do not think that the Cabiuet cught to 
abstain from bringing pressure to bear upon the Sultan 
merely because effective naval action would add something 
to next year’s Estimates. Where is the use of keeping a 
great Fleet afloat if our ships may not be employed in 
protecting those whose cause we have made our own by 
the Berlin Treaty ? But this view of the situation leaves 
a most important element out of account. Austria- 
Hungary and Russia have the direct interest in Turkey 
which belongs to near neighbours and to possible heirs. 
It cannot be supposed that they would remain indifferent 
while British ships were bombarding Turkish ports, and 
encouraging all the factors of discontent that grow up in 
a misgoverned country. They would be compelled to take 
action in some direction. What that direction is likely to 
be Sir Edward Grey may be able to infer from the informa- 
tion which reaches him from various sources. But no one 
else can be in that position. Nor is this all that would 
have to be known before we could safely move in the 
matter. The attitude of France is equally uncertain. She 
is our very good friend, but she is still more closely allied 
to Russia, and her action in the Near East would probably 
be mainly determined by this consideration. Of Germany 
it can be predicted with some confidence that she would 
be on the side of the Sultan, and would not be deterred 
from giving effect to this feeling by any tenderness for 
English sentiment. Italy,again, has more than one reason for 
not quarrelling with Austria-Hungary, and her absteition 
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from co-operation in any action on our part likely to be 
unfavourably viewed at Vienna might fairly be counted 
on. ‘These considerations do not justify us in taking it for 
granted that Great Britain would be left to carry out her 
beneficent work unhindered. Isolated intervention in 
Turkey might have consequences which would change the 
face of Europe. If Dr. Evans has solid reasons for 
thinking otherwise, we shall be willing converts; but we 
have little hope that he is thus equipped. 
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A BISHOP'S ADVICE TO THE CLERGY. 

YHE Bishop of Carlisle has published 2 volume of 
1 addresses delivered to ordination candidates, for which 
the Anglican laity owe him a debt of gratitude (“‘ Quiet 
Hours with the Ordinal,” Longmans and Co., 2s. net). The 
Bishop speaks of “the tranquil genius of our Church of 
England.” His exhortations are in harmony with this 
genius, and breathe the very spirit of devotion and modera- 
tion. If the clergy could conform to the Bishop's 
standard, we might see an increase of sympathy between 
them and their congregations such as would put the 
Establishment out of danger. First of all, he mukes the 
doctrinal door of the Church as wide as the Prayer-book 
will allow, dwelling far more seriously upon the reality of 
his hearers’ vocation than upon the uniformity of their 
conviction. He solemnly adjures them not to enter the 
Church unless they truly believe that they are entering with 
a religious motive, and not for ambition, or even for bread. 
At the same time, be assures his hearers that the Church of 
England requires no evidence of sudden conversion, and no 
declarations such as spring to the lips of fanatical zealots. 
“You will notice,” he says, “that the queetions in the 
Ordinal are not, ‘Are you certain? Are you sure?’ but ‘Do 
you trust ? do you think in your heart’ that you are truly 
called to this office, inwardly moved to this ministry?” The 
desire to take Orders arises in different minds from different 
impulses. The Bishop enumerates many reasons and experi- 
ences which might have led his audience to their decision, not 
forgetting the one perhaps commonest in the present day, the 
impulse of pity and love towards humanity. Some among 
them, he says, may have been moved by “a sympathetic 
glimpse of the world with its sins and remorse, its laughter 
and tears, its failures and aspirations, its griefs and joys, its 
hopes and despairs, its obvious need of redemption, yet its 
amazing ignorance of God.” 

As to the intellectual position of bis hearers, the Bishop 
leaves them all the latitude he can. They will during their 
ministry, he reminds them, have many hard problems to face, 
“unless, creeping into a dark and motionless shell, and with- 
drawing yourselves from learning, thinking people, you cease 
to learn and to think, and as a consequence drop into cyphers 
without coefficients.” The Bishop does not prophesy smooth 
things for those who have the courage to think for themselves. 
They will have to consider, he warns them, “the authenticity 
and authority of the Bible, its penmen and chronology, its 
revelations, its inspiration, its interpretation, the Canonical 
and extra-Canonical writings, the relation of the Bible to 
the Church, and of both to tradition, the connection of 
the development of morals and doctrine to the immutable 
deposit of God, and the progressive apprebensions of men ; 
the various values of reason and faith, of research and 
authority.” 

On all these subjects, the preacher implies, they can at 
present have but begun to think, and he refuses to go into any 
one of them at length. “This much, however,” we read, “I think 
I may and ought to say. The English branch of the Catholic 
Chureh, whose priests and prophets you desire to be, leaves 
you a large, wise, and copious liberty touching these questions. 
None of her authoritative pronouncements bind you down to 
any narrow or unenlightened views about the Bible. You may 
thankfully rejoice in this liberty.” Perhaps some of our readers 
will think the words of the Ordination Service will hardly bear 
so liberal an interpretation, and, indeed, it is not possible to 
argue that the question, “ Do you unfeignedly believe all the 
Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testament ?” was 
originally framed to allow of such speculation. But a Bishop 
can only offer to his clergy the explanations and interpretations 
which satisfy himself. ‘The policy of the Church of England 
all through her history has been to refuse to be bound by the 








letter of her own forms; and it is a significant fact that a 
petition for the republication of these addresses of the Bishop 
of Carlisle was signed by no less a pillar of Anglican orthodoxy 
than Bishop Gore. Again, our author insists upon no hard-and- 
faust interpretation of the sentences which are supposed by 
some to confer the power of forgiving sins upon all those 
who have Apostolic succession. “Differences of opinion,” 
he admits, “may be reasonably entertained as to the measure 
of the meaning of these words in relation to,absolution and 
discipline ” ; but whatever conclusion they may come to intel- 
lectually, he urges bis hearers to remember the practical fact 
that those clergy who, through ignorance, negligence, or bad 
example, lead their parishioners to do wrong, or omit to assist 
them to do better, are in a very real sense responsible for the 
retention of their sins. 

There is no duty which the Bishop of Carlisle urges upon 
his clergy more fervently than that of study. He will not 
admit that a hard-worked clergyman has no time,—an excuse 
which seems valid enough to the lay mind. Too many 
clergymen, be laments, “ regard their final examination on 
paper by appointed experts as their emancipation from 
study.” The day of examination is never over, he assures 
them. “If an examining chaplain ‘plucks’ you, you may try 
again; but when your parish has once ‘ plucked ’ you, you will 
have not a single feather left.” “ My brothers,” he continues 
in a still more serious strain, “it is altogether impossible for 
me to express the misery I feel at the thought of the non- 
studious clergyman, and especially in an age like ours, 
when knowledge is increasing on every hand, when an un- 
enlightened and uninformed ministry is unavoidably a 
laughing-stock.” In view of this duty of study, the preacher 
advises the clergy to give up some of their less important 
uctivities,; and not to imagine that no good work can 
go on without them. “Take stock of your limitations,” 
he says, “and never do anything secular in the parish 
which you can get some one else to do for you.” Do 
not fancy, he continues, “that you are the only capable 
person on the planet, or even in the parish.” All clerical 
ussumptions of manner he deprecates. Why should an 
unnatural voice be considered appropriate to the pulpit ? 
We want “less of the separation of separateness, more 
separation of sanctity.” He condemns without mercy all 
that professionalism which sometimes makes the clergy exalt 
ecclesiastical observances above the weightier matters of the 
law. Such men, he says, “strongly insist on forms and 
ordinances, but are strangely silent about godly living,” and 
“ suffer worship to do duty for work,” prescribing “ receipts for 
a righteous death in which a righteous life is not a necessary 
ingredient.” It is the duty, he says, of every clergyman 
to promote peace and charity among all Christian people, 
and he points out an instance or two in which a very 
valuable lesson may be gained from the procedure of Non- 
conformists in the sphere of religious teaching. In the matter 
of controversy the Bishop's advice is admirable. The peace 
of stagnation must not be preferred, he says, to strife against 
error, but quarrelsomeness must at all costs be avoided. “ Live 
on the best and most friendly terms you can,” he says, “ with 
those who differ from you and from whom you differ. Keep 
no companionships, join no associations, nurse no thoughts, 
read no journals or books which tend to set men against one 
another, instead of with one another.” “The real peril of 
controversy,” as he truly says, “ generally lies in the littleness 
of the things controverted.” 

It is surely a sign of vitality in a Church when men in 
authority press the duty of thought so earnestly upon their 
subordinates, and strive so hard to make it possible for those 
to whom thought is a necessity rather than a duty to enter the 
Church’s doors. It is significant, too, how completely the 
Bishop's requirements coincide with the ideal of the laity, who 
desire, to put it shortly, that the clergy should be like them- 
selves, but better than they are,—more spiritual, more moral, 
not less well informed, and not less industrious. It is a great 
deal to demand ; but the laity of the Church of England do 
demand it, and in doing so they pay the highest possible 
compliment to their clergy. If they ever despair of getting 
what they ask, the days of the Church of England will be 
numbered. We are a Protestant nation with an instinct 
for moderation in all things. If a clergyman’s mind and 
character command reverence, he can have what sacerdotal 
prejudices he pleases, so fur as the parish will care: but we 
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shall never give to the average clergyman a sacerdotal 
pedestal to lift him a head and shoulders above the people. 
He must gain ascendency, if he wants it, by the methods 
pointed out by the Bishop of Carlisle. 





RUWENZORI. 

YWO thousand years ago Sabaean Arabs, trading on the 
East Coast of Africa, and now and then making an 
expedition into the interior, came back with stories of a great 
inland sea and snow mountains beyond it. Greek and 
Roman travellers spread the rumour, until it found its way 
through Marinus of Tyre into the pages of the geographer 
Ptolemy, and the equatorial snows were christened the 
Mountains of the Moon. Then for centuries the world forgot 
all about the source of the Nile, which Alexander the Great 
saw in his dreams, and its attendant wonders. When the 
exploration of Equatoria began, the mountains were the last 
things to be discovered. The mists from the Semliki 
Valley shroud their base, and only on the clearest days 
and for a very little time do travellers get such a 
prospect as Mr. Grogan got,—‘a purple mass, peak piled 
upon peak, black-streaked with forest, scored with 
ravine, and ever mounting till her castellated crags shoot 
their gleaming tops far into the violet heavens.” Speke 
in his first great journey heard from the Arabs of 
Unyamwezi of a strange mountain, seldom visible, covered 
with white stuff, and so high and steep that no man conld 
ascend it; but his expedition took him to other places. Baker 
in 1864 was within sight of the range, but the mist never 
lifted. More extraordinary still, Stanley in 1875 camped 
several days at the foot of it, and did not realise its magni- 
tude. He thought the mountain above him was something like 
Elgon, and he christened it Mount Edwin Arnold; but he had 
no thought of snow and glaciers, and he disbelieved the native 
stories of the white stuff on the top. Gordon's emissary, 
Gessi, in 1876 records a strange apparition, “like snow- 
mountains in the sky,” which appeared to his men. Then came 
Emin Pasha, who lived for ten years on Albert Nyanza, and 


never once saw the range,—a fact which may be explained by | 


his short-sightedness. The rediscoverer was Stanley, who in 
his Emin Relief Expedition in 1888 suddenly saw the great 
panorama from some high ground south-west of the lake. 
The passage is worth transcribing :— 

“While looking to the south-east and meditating upon the 

events of the last month, my eyes were directed by a boy to a 
mountain said to be covered with salt, and I saw a peculiar 
shaped cloud of a most beautiful silver colour, which assumed the 
proportions and appearance of a vast mountain covered with snow. 
Following its form downward, I became struck with the deep 
blue-black colour of its base, and wondered if it portended another 
tornado; then as the sight descended to the gap between the 
eastern and western plateaux I became for the first time conscious 
that what I gazed upon was not the image or semblance of a vast 
mountain, but the solid substance of a real one, with its summit 
covered with snow. ..... It now dawned upon me that this 
must be Ruwenzori, which was said to be covered with a white 
metal or substance believed to be a rock, as reported by Kavali’s 
two slaves.” 
The first serious attempt at exploration was made by a German 
official, Dr. Stuhlmann, who in 1890 explored the foothills, dis- 
covered the wonderful giant alpine vegetation, and ascended 
a height of 13,000 feet, almost to the snow-line. Since his day 
a dozen travellers have extended our knowledge, until this 
summer the Duke of the Abruzzi ascended all the peaks and 
completely charted the range. 

Ruwenzori is the most mysterious of the world’s great 
mountains, for the question of its existence at all has been 
rivalled in obscurity by the question of its height. Mr. Moore, 
who in 1900 ascended the peak then called Kiyanja, and believed 
to be the highest, to an altitude of 14,900 feet, put the loftiest 
peak of the range at only 16,000 feet. Sir Harry Johnston, 
who followed him shortly after on the same mountain to a 
similar height, was convinced that the highest peak was not 
under 20,000 feet. Mr. Wylde, Mr. Grogan, and Major 
Gibbons shared the same opinion, and till the other day it was 
assumed that Ruwenzori was the loftiest of African summits. 
In the last year, however, the world has changed its view. 
Mr. Douglas Freshfield’s expedition, which was prevented 
by bad weather from making the final ascent, came to 
the conclusion that the extreme height was no more than 
18,000 feet. Since then other travellers have borne the same 





testimony, and Lieutenant Behrens, R.E., in a paper pub. 
lished in the Geographical Journal last July, by a series of 
exhaustive measurements displaced Kiyanja from its position 
as chief summit, and gave to the twin tops of the highest 
peak altitudes of 16,625 and 16,549 feet. How difficult the task 
of measurement must be is shown by the fact that Lieutenant 
Behrens, though living in a place from which Ruwenzorj 
might have been visible on most days, only saw it seven times, 
and then only for a few moments after sunrise. The Duke of 
the Abruzzi has at last solved all the difficulties. The highest 
group, which he calls Mount Stanley, has two summits, 
Margherita and Alexandra, which reach respectively 16,810 
and 16,744 feet,—a conclusion not widely different from that 
of Lieutenant Behrens. Ruwenzori, therefore, falls short 
both of Kenia and Kilimanjaro in the list of African 
mountains. 

The narrative of the Duke of the Abruzzi, which he told 
to a brilliant audience in Rome on Monday, and will repeat 
to-night in London at the Royal Geographical Society's 
meeting, is one of the most fascinating in the recent history 
of mountain travel. As a mountaineer he stands high, having 
made many remarkable ascents in the Alps, and having been 
the first to conquer Mount St. Elias in Alaska, once believed 
to be the highest peak in North America. As a traveller he 
has won fame by a Polar expedition, and it is this combina- 
tion of organising power and mountaineering skill which was 
necessary for the ascent of Ruwenzori. A long expedition 
through tropical forests and glens before the climb is reached 
makes demands upon a talent which the ordinary mountaineer 
rarely possesses. With half-a-dozen companions and two 
guides the Duke reached Entebbe on May 7th of last year. 
A caravan of two hundred and twenty native porters was 
formed, and fifteen days later he reached Fort Portal, at the 
base of the mountains. There very wisely the Duke 
lightened his party, and alone, except for his two guides 
and nine porters, traversed the Mubuku Valley, and formed 
a high camp at a height of 12,464 feet. He at once set 





| ducted below. 


to work, and in thirty-five days, between June 10th and 
July 15th, climbed the sixteen highest peaks of the range. 
He took all measurements himself, and these were rectified 
and checked by the triangulations which one of the party con- 
Several of the peaks had to be climbed twice 
when bad weather nullified the observations. Very interesting 
is his account of the ascent of the highest summit, Mount 
Stanley. He arrived at the top of the peak Alexandra at 
6.30 in the morning, when the whole range was covered with 
mist, out of which stood two snowy tops. Five hours later he 
had also ascended Margherita. During the whole climb only 
the two little nipples of snow stood out of the fog. Asa 
general principle, we are strongly averse to the naming of 
mountains after persons where any reasonable native name 
exists. But the case of Ruwenzori is an exception, since 
there has never been any settled native nomenclature. Duwoni 
accordingly becomes Mount Speke, and Kiyanja Mount Baker, 
while the other summits and cols are very appropriately called 
after earlier explorers,—Gessi, Emin, Stuhlmann, Baker, 
Freshfield. 

The riddle of equatorial snow has been solved, and there is 
nothing startling in the answer. The upper part of the 
mountain has no marvels to show equal to the giant 
groundsels and lobelias and the forest of heath on the lower 
slopes. The climbing never seems to have presented any 
difficulty. The snow and ice were in good condition, there was 
no névé, and the temperature on the tops varied only between 
42°8 degrees Fahrenheit and 26°6 degrees. The glaciers were 
all small, without tributaries, as in Norway; the limit of per- 
petual snow was about 14,600 feet, and the area covered by it 
was a circle with only a five-mile radius. The weather was 
the chief tribulation, and the expedition succeeded only 
by patience, perseverance, and its admirable organisation. 
Another of the great geographical secrets of the earth has 
been solved, and we are glad that the honour should have 
fallen to so redoubtable a traveller. No English mountaineer 
need regret that a mountain within the Empire has been 
conquered by one whom all Englishmen whole-heartedly 
admire, and who has shown himself so appreciative of the 
work of a race “whose tenacity of will,” to quote his Rome 
address, “and humanity of purpose have carried the light 
of civilisation everywhere, even to the foot of Ruwenzori 








itself.” 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AT SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. 


CORRESPONDENT in another column draws attention | 


to a question which has before now troubled the minds 
of certain University and school authorities, but which has 
not yet been settled in a satisfactory manner. Briefly stated, 
his complaint is that the scholarships at the great public 


schools and at Oxford and Cambridge do not go to the | 


persons for whom they were intended. He deals first with | 
the University Colleges, and calculates that they spend in | 
scholarships “an annual income of some £10,900 to £12,000, 
lasting perbaps on an average for three years,”—which, we 
take it, amounts to calculating that some £30,000 a year is 
awarded to scholarship-holders. He estimaies, further, that 
this sum of £10,000 to £12,000 “is now being awarded in | 
College scholarships alone among some two hundred to two 
hundred and fifty young men who will begin residence at 
Oxford and Cambridge next October,” and, he asks, ‘“‘ How 
many of these young men would be debarred from their 
University life by the want of the money thus offered to them, 
and accepted by them or their parents on their behalf, probably 
without any real thought as to the position ?” 


It is an important question, and it is one which we believe 
could be settled with much less difficulty than the attitude 
adopted hitherto by the University and College authorities 
would seem to suggest. But to deal first with a slight mis- 
conception which appears to underlie some of the calculations 
made by our correspondent “H. W. 8.” Is he correct in 
referring to the Oxford and Cambridge Colleges as if, in 
awarding scholarships, they were actually paying out so many 
thousands of pounds a year in hard cash to the holders of 
scholarships? Can the Colleges be correctly described as 
Leing “ prodigal of their funds” in this respect? When 
“H. W.S.” writes of “this large academical revenue,” and 
suggests that it should be diverted from its present channels 
and applied for “ providing funds for the proper equipment 
of branches of study which are now starved for want of 
buildings, apparatus, and teachers,’ he is surely under a 
misconception. Surely it is the fact that if, for the sake 
of argument, all scholarships now in existence at Oxford and 
Cambridge were to be suspended, such suspension would not 
suddenly make available a sum of £30,000 a year to be used 
for any purposes the Colleges might propose. In awarding a 
scholarship, in effect, a College remits certain fees, some of 
which are due to itself, so that although no doubt a large 
sum might be regarded as set free if the scholarships were 
suspended, the whole amount would not necessarily become 
available for fresh purposes. That is, the sum total of all 
existing scholarships can hardly be regarded as a permanent 
income which could be redistributed at will. 

That, however, does not affect the question whether, in fact, 
the scholarships are awarded to candidates whose parents 
could perfectly well afford to do without them. We should | 
not in this matter go so far as our correspondent. “H.W.S." | 
appears to hold the opinion that in all cases of scholars, as 
distinct from sizars and exhibitioners, the money is not 
necessary to enable the newly elected candidates to proceed | 
to the University. That cannot always be the fact, and for | 
this reason. An open scholarship is nearly always of greater 
value than a sizarship or exhibition, and although the 
successful sizar or exhibitioner has had to make a declaration | 
of poverty, and the scholar has not, it does not follow that 
the successful scholar is a richer man than the sizar. What 
candidates for scholarships actually do is to make a statement | 
before the examination indicating the order of their preference 
for the scholarships and sizarships, readerships, or exhibitions 
which are offered. It may often happen, therefore, that a 
poor man misses the £80 a year scholarship, but gains the 
£50 a year exhibition ; but it often happens otherwise, and it 
could quite conceivably happen that out of a dozen young 
men, rich and poor, who were candidates for, say, four 
scholarships and two exhibitions, four poor men might be 
first in the examination, and gain the four scholarships, | 
while two rich men might come next, but be debarred | 
from taking the exhibitions, so that all six scholarships 
and exhibitions would go to poor men. But even so, the 
scholars might be more in need of money than the exhibi- 
tioners. So much in regard to the Universities. We think 
that our correspondent also a little overstates his case in 
regard to the admission to scholarships at the public schools, 


| scholarships. 


| has gained. 





He says that “at Eton, Winchester, and Charterhouse the 
| Foundations are largely occupied by the sons of parents who 
| have been able to pay for five or six years’ expensive education 
| at one of the few well-known preparatory schools which now 
| between them almost monopolise the successful candidates.” 
| Five or six years at a preparatory school is rather a long time, 
to begin with; the average length of time spent by a boy at a 
preparatory school is probably not much more than three 
years. But a parent need not necessarily be a rich man to 
send his boy to a preparatory school which prepares boys for 
The writer has known cases in which parents 
have spent the savings of years in order to affcrd the prepara- 
tory school fees, in the hope that their boy may be able to 
win a scholarship at a public school, and so bring relief to an 
overstrained yearly income. Again, the statement that the 
Foundations are “largely” occupied by the sons of parents 
who could afford the ordinary school fees is vague, but if it is 
intended to suggest that the parents of the majority of 
scholars at Eton, Winchester, or Charterhouse are too well off 
to be justified in taking scholarships, that suggestion also, we 
think, goes too far. It does undoubtedly happen occasionally 
that a rich man is not ashamed to take a scholarship for his 
son, but that in any given year the majority of boys who are 
elected to scholarships at Eton, for instance, would not be 
sent to Eton unless they obtained scholarships could, we 
believe, be proved over and over again. 

But if it is not the fact that the majority of boys and young 
men holding scholarships at the schools and Universities do 
not need pecuniary assistance for their education, it is none 
the less desirable to see that such unnecessary “ assistance” 
should never be given to the rich. It is entirely wrong that 
any parent who can well afford to pay the ordinary bills of a 
public school should, by accepting a scholarship for his son, 


debar the son of a poorer man from obtaining the education 
at the school which the Founders intended he should receive. 
It is, again, detestable to hear a University graduate boast, as 
the writer once heard an acquaintance boast, that he had 
“made” so many hundred pounds out of his University. 
Certain scholarships at the Universities, which can only be 
gained by resident undergraduates, must clearly always remain 
open to rich and poor alike, or the distinction of winning 
them would disappear. The winner must hold the scholar- 
ship; he cannot pass it on to the next man. But although 
the ordinary College scholarships might well remain “open” 
to rich and poor alike, so that a young man with rich parents 
should not be debarred from the honour of belonging to the 
Foundation of his College, or wearing a scholar’s gown, there 
is no reason why the son of rich parents should be allowed to 
accept the emoluments carried by the scholarship which he 
He ought to be allowed the honour witbout the 
money, and there is no more reason why a candidate for a 
the formal “declaration of 
if he needs the money than there is in the case of a 
It may be argued that the exaction 
of such a signature is invidious and unpleasant; also, that 
there is no precise standard of wealth by which it is possible 
to measure the circumstances which should permit the 
dictate the refusal of a money 
ship. The answer to that is, first, that parents of 
candidates for certain exhibitions are able every year 
without loss of dignity to make the necessary “declaration 
of poverty”; second, that the declaration need not be 
one of “poverty,” but merely a perfectly formal claim 
by which the signatory should indicate that his circumstances 
were such as made it justifiable, in his opinion, for him to 
Such a declaration would never be 


s¢holarship should not sign 
poverty” 


sizar or an exhibitioner. 


acceptance or scholar- 


accept the scholarship. 
signed by a really rich man, but it might rightly be signed by 
«a man who, although to all appearances wel! off, yet found 
the strain of educating his children heavier than his neigh- 
bours might suppose. A parent may well be able to afford to 
pay the ordinary fees at the University or at an expensive 
school for one son, and yet be unable to afford them for a 
second or a third. He should certainly be entitled to hold a 
scholarship for one of his sons, if either could obtain it. 
What is needed, in short, is a greater elasticity in the dis- 
tribution of the emoluments of scholarships. It might 
happen, for instance, that a moderately well off parent had 
three sons, of whom, perhaps, only the eldest had a good 
chance of obtaining a scholarship. If the eldest obtained a 


' scholarship, the parent still might think himself justified in 
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accepting the money relief, if he intended to pay the ordinary 
fees for the other sons later; or he might decide not to accept 
the money until the second son had tried for a scholarship 
and failed. He might, again, desire that his son should be on 
the Foundation, and yet be willing to pay full fees; many 
men, for instance, especially those with family traditions in 
the matter, would prefer their sons to be in College rather 
than at a boarding-house at Eton, apart from all questions of 
expense. In such a case the money refused might still be 
devoted to the purpose for which the Founder intended it, by 
giving the money proceeds to the next boy on the scholarship 
list, who would, however, be debarred from the privilege of 
boarding in College, and inheriting College traditions. 
Elasticity of acceptance or refusal, then, should be the first 
object to aim at; but above all, there must be the formal 
claim in the case of acceptance. It should surely not be 
impossible for the Heads of Colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and the Governing Bodies of the public schools, to 
contrive such elasticity, and to make necessary such a formal 
claim. They would not be in advance of public opinion if 
they were to act without delay. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—@—— 
THE EDUCATION PROBLEM. 
[To Tue Epiror oF Tuk “SeEcraTonr.”] 
S1r,—I must apologise for again intruding upon your space ; 
but I feel that it is due to those who, like myself, protest 
against the establishment of what is absurdly called “ Cowper. 
Temple teaching” in all the schools of the country, to enter a 
protest against being on that account opposed to “simple 
Bible teaching.” Such teaching is the very thing which has 
been given in all the Church schools, and will continue to be 
given, unless it is tyrannically forbidden. It is really difficult 
to understand how any reasonable men can talk about the 
Church of England being “ opposed to the open Bible,” when 
her services open the Bible in a manner much more free than 
those of any other Christian body. The, Psalms, the Lessons, 


the Canticles, the Epistles and Gospels,—what are they all | 
read “daily throughout | 


but pages from the “open Bible,” 
the year” as the Prayer-hook directs, and read every Sunday 
in the presence of all her congregations? What we object to 
in the Cowper-Temple system is that it only says what we 
shall not teach, and gives no security whatever that any 
religious teaching shall be given, or that, if it is, it shall be 
based upon the “simple” foundations of the Christian faith. 
Who can imagine the Apostles converting the world fettered 
and confined by a “ Cowper-Temple Clause,” forbidding them 
to use any instrument for expounding the faith, because some- 
body else happened to dislike it? No, Sir; the true liberty of 
teaching is the only way in which the Christian faith can be 
taught, and we can never consent to surrender that liberty 
in the very schools which were founded to teach it.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Joun G. Tarpor. 
Falconhurst, Eden Bridge, Kent. 


[The best definition of a word has been said to be a 
report on the facts. A report on the facts shows that how- 
ever cumbrous, or even wrong-headed, may have been the 
phrases setting up “ Cowper-Templeism,” the thing as it exists 
in the great majority of schools is a perfectly sound and 
religious system of simple Bible teaching. The negations of 
its origin have not stultified it, and, as the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has admitted, it has in the course of the last thirty- 
five years supplied Christian teaching to millions of children. 
Yet Lord Hugh Cecil uses language in regard to this teaching 
which plain men are certain to take as meaning that the 
English Church is opposed to simple Bible teaching. If Mr. 
Talbot will look again at what we wrote, he will find that we 
did not assert that the Church was opposed to simple Bible 
teaching. On the contrary, we denied that this was so, and 
declared the national Church to be “the Church of the open 
Bible.” At the same time, we pointed out the grave danger 


of taking up a position which would be sure to be mis- 
interpreted as opposition to the’ open Bible. We are delighted 
to see Mr. Talbot's repudiation of the extreme view as regards 
simple Bible teaching, but we still retain our opinion as to 
the immense injury which is being done to the interests of the 





Church. We have received two other letters in the same 
sense as the above, but regret that owing to the pressure on 
our space this week we cannot find room for them.—Ep, 
Spectator. | 





MR. BALFOUR AND THE UNIONIST PARTY. 

[To tas Eprror ov tue “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—The number of people who proclaim themselves 
unqualified admirers of Mr. Balfour's Parliamentary tactics 
appears to be few. This is strangely sad when one remembers 
how little else there has been in his recent leadership which 
provided scope for admiration. But would not the number of 
the faithful have been fewer still if he had acted in the manner 
described by the writer of the article under the above title in 
your last week's issue? The passage I refer to runs as 
follows :— 

“Take, as a question in point, the adoption by the Liberal 
Party of old-age pensions as a part of its official programme. If 
Mr. Balfour had been alive to his duties as Unionist leader, he 
would surely have seized the opportunity to denounce such 
schemes, and to let the world know that he and his party meant 
to oppose them to the utmost.” 

The question, I understand, here is primarily one of tactics, 
and only secondly one of justice. As a matter of party policy, 
I can imagine no method which would more surely complete the 
ruin of the Unidnist Party, morally as well as numerically, than 
for its leader to have “ made it clear that be meant to lead his 
party against old-age pensions.” Surely, Sir, the writer must 
have forgotten the General Election of 1895, when the Unionist 
| Party, from Lord Salisbury downwards, adopted Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposals for old-age pensions, and when “ old-age 
pensions” was the fourth item on Mr. Balfour's election- 
card. The Unionist Party won the Election of 1895 on 
their promise to give old-age pensions, and but for the 
war they would have lost the Election of 1900 for their 
failure to keep their promises. From a purely party point of 
view, all Liberals should rejoice to see their opponents com- 
mitted to a root-und-branch opposition of this great social 
reform. It is doubtful whether Unionists would hold a single 








| county seat at the ensuing General Election. But remember- 
| ing that the Unionist is the only party which has officially 
promised old-age pensions to the people in return for votes, 
the morality of such a proceeding would be little short of an 
outrage. Anybody who has lived in a village and caught 
something of the spirit and tragedy of the labourer’s lot will 
know how deeply the hope of avoiding the workhouse as the 
end of all things has entered into the people's hearts and 
minds since the promises of 1895. It may have been a crime 
to have promised pensions then; but would it not be adding 
thereto a crowning folly to oppose them now, and to oppose 
' them before there is anything tangible to oppose ?—I am, 
| Sir, &e., GEORGE WALLACE CARTER. 

38 Norbury Court Road, S.W. 

[We deny that the Unionist Party promised State-paid 
| old-age pensions in 1895. Mr. Balfour was, we admit, culpably 
careless as to the items printed on his election-card, and 
deserves censure for such carelessness; and there was no 
doubt a good deal of loose talk about old-age pensions among 
politicians at that time; but the proposal that the State should 
grant pensions to all persons over sixty-five, as Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Asquith now propose, never 
had any official sanction.—Eb. Spectator.] 


(To tHe Epiror or THe “Sprcrator.”] 

Srr,—Mr. Austen Chamberlain's manifesto in the Outlook for 
January 5th is an instructive commentary upon your excellent 
leader of the same date. In it he says: “Tariff Reform both 
offers the direct road to closer union with the Colonies, and 
provides without robbery or jobbery the necessary financial 
basis for further social reforms.” Judging by the samples of 
social legislation we have recently experienced, the prospect 
of “further social reforms” is not reassuring. In fact, many 
persons who are unaffected by the delusive glamour of party 
politics, but who are most anxious for the real improvement 
of social conditions, are convinced that legislation of this 
j mature, if persisted in, can only lead to degradation of 
| national character and moral ruin, whilst “ Tariff Reform” 
would, they believe, be equally disastrous economically. Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, in effect, says: “ Give me the one and I 
. will produce the other.” In the meantime Mr. Balfour 
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stands apart and constructs elaborate dialectical mazes, in 

the centre uf which is to be found a—Spbinx. We have 

enough and to spare of politicians. Will no statesman arise 

and save us ?—I am, Sir, &c., ARTHUR CLAY. 
19 Hyde Park Gate, London, S.W. 





LORD MILNER AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “Specrator.”)} 
Sir—The article headed “Mr. Balfour and the Unionist 
Party” in your issue of January 5th appears to me mislead- 
ing as to Lord Milner’s attitude towards old-age pensions. It 
says “he [Mr. Balfour] allowed...... Lord Milner...... 
to declare himself in favour of old-age pensions without a 
word of protest.” I presume the writer refers to what Lord 
Milner said about old-age pensions at Wolverhampton on 
December 18th, 1906. I quote from the Times what Lord 


Milner did say :— 

“There are other forms of expenditure [other, that is, than 
expenditure on education, <c.] which are much more question- 
able. Take such a thing, for instance, as old-age pensions. They 
may be a necessity, but they are a deplorable necessity. The case 
for them rests on the fact that, owing to low wages and irregular 
employment, so many people really are unable to make provision 
for old age. I believe that is true, and that, being true, it 
is not only more humave, it is, from a national point of 
view, more politic, not to condemn innocent poverty to the 
workhouse. But every wise man would rather strike at the 
causes of low wages and irregular employment than merely 
mitigate its effects. The necessity of old-age pensions is a con- 
fession of national failure. It is due in part, at least in great 
part, to the immense output of unskilled labour, boys and girls 
thrown on the world to pick upa few shillings by casual work, 
without any special training or aptitude for anything. And is 
it not due also in great part to the want of protection—in the 
broadest sense of the word—of great national industries? ..... 
It is surely better to pay a little more for your goods and keep 
thousands of people in productive work than to pay a little 
less for your goods and have ultimately to devote what you 
have saved in that way to the relief of pauperism due to want of 
employment.” 

This appears to me to be a deprecation of old-age pensions 
rather than a declaration in their favour.—I am, Sir, &c., 
HENRY PILKINGTON. 

[We cannot agree with our correspondent’s interpretation. 
It seems to us that what Lord Milner meant to say was that 
he felt bound to support the proposal for old-age pensions, 
though he deplored the necessity. —Epb. Spectator. } 





THE STATE OF THE NAVY. 

(To Tuk Evrron oF Tuk * Specratron.”) 
Srr,—One of the strongest reasons for a searching inquiry 
into naval administration lies in the loss of Parliamentary 
control over the Admiralty through the refusal of that body 
to grant to the House essential information. Even finance 
can scarcely be said to receive proper attention. I think the 
following typical example of a failure to obtain an explanation 
of contracts in which the profits to the firms concerned could 
not have been less than £600,000 in the aggregate will impress 
your readers. I may add that the fact that the contracts were 
given in this extraordinary way was never made public until 
the question was asked. On December 11th last year the 
following dialogue took place as reported in the Parliamentary 
Debates :— 

“Mr. Betztarrs: I beg to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether it has not been the established custom to secure com- 
petitive tenders for the construction of warships from firms 
whose premises have been declared suitable, and whose financial 
position is satisfactory; and whether, in the case of the three 
cruisers of the ‘Invincible’ class, this custom was departed from, 
and the three firms selected for contracts of several millions 
sterling, without any opportunity being given to other firms to 
tender. 

Mr. Epmunp Rogertson : This question was settled by the late 
Board. 

Mr. Bettarrs: Is there any continuity of policy ? 

Mr. Epmunp Roserrson: [ am not responsible for the action 
of the late Board. 

Mr. Beviairs: 


Admiralty ? 
Mr. Epmunp Roserrson: The hon. Member can answer that 


for himself.” 

On December 18th the matter was referred to again, and Mr. 
Robertson said :—‘“ I have already told the hon. Member, in 
reply to a previous question on the 11th December, that this 
matter was dealt with by the late Board, and I do not feel in 
a position to make any statement as to the reasons which may 


But are not the same Sea Lords at the 


fons et origo of the present distrust. 





have led to their decision.” In other words, Parliament is 
denied all information as to why well-established practice is 
departed from in the case of three monster cruisers which 
were laid down since the present Government came into office, 
or Jess than nine months ago. 

The reason why the plausible answer about keeping the 
designs secret was not given was that I had already shown in 
the House that the secrecy had broken down by the publica- 
tion of ‘details of ships of the new programme in journals 
favourable to the Admiralty. When Engineering on 
October 5th said of the ‘ Dreadnought’: “We are freer to 
deal with these elements than was the case when we first 
described the vessel in February last, because she has now 
passed from the closely guarded secrecy of the dockyard to 
the open sea, where she meets the attack of the photographic 
camera—as fatal to official secrecy almost as the guns of the 
‘Dreadnought’ will be to foreign aggressors,” I maintain that 
the great technical journal was far too modest. On May 25th, 
1905, or months before the ‘ Dreadnought’ was laid down, it 
gave full particulars,—where the ship was to be built, speed, 
armament, displacement, muzzle energy of guns, horse- 
power, nature of machinery, and nature of boilers. It was 
all given, and we were told that “the sound judgment and 
immense practical knowledge of Sir John Fisher and his 
colleagues at the Admiralty, in combination with the vast 
accumulated experience of the department, is sufficient 
to eliminate all uncertainty as to the result, so that 
there need be no doubt as to ultimate success.” This may 
be true, though I cannot help remembering that the last 
ship over which there was a great fuss about secrecy was 
the ill-fated * Captain.” I can well believe that the ‘ Dread- 
nought’ will be able to maneuvre with other ‘ Dreadnoughts,’ 
but I have my doubts of a ship with turbines maneuvring 
with the present line of ships with reciprocating engines. 
Instead of this being tried, she has been sent on an independent 
cruise, when the obvious thing was to let Admiral Wilson test 
her at the Lagos maneuvres. I did not know that the way to test 
a battleship which is supposed to act with a fleet is to send her 
to cruise by herself, and, according to present policy, it will 
be 1911 or 1912 before we shall have a fleet of ‘ Dreadnoughts’ 
to act with each other as a fleet. Surely the all-important 
point is to ascertain the capacity of the ‘ Dreadnought’ to 
mancuvre with our most modern battleships with recipro- 
cating engines.—1 am, Sir, &c., CARLYON BELLAIRS. 

[To tae Epitor or tae “ Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—Your correspondent “Civis” has fallen into an 
error in stating that “following upon this inquiry [the 
House of Lords’ Committee] came the restoration of the 
old Board system by Mr. Goschen (1872), and on the main 
lines laid down afresh by him Admiralty work continued 
until October, 1904” (Spectator, January 5th). This is 
contrary to the fact. Mr. Goschen did not restore the 
old Board system; on the contrary, he confirmed Mr. 
Childers’s one-man system by an Order in Council of 
March 19th, 1872, whereby the First Lord alone was again 
declared to be responsible to the nation for all the business 
of the Admiralty, and the other members of the Board were 
to be responsible no longer to the nation as under the old 
constitution of the Admiralty, but to the First Lord for so 
much of the business specified in the Order in Council as he 
might think fit to assign to them from time to time. “The 
Board as an administrative body has practically ceased to 
exist,” Mr. Childers told the Commission on the ‘Megera’ in 
1872; and the one-man system, as opposed to the old Board 
system, under which all the members of the Board were equally 
responsible to the nation, bas continued to this day. 

What Mr. Goschen did was to resume the practice of calling 
the members of the Board together for consultation, a practice 
which had almost ceased while Mr. Childers was at the 
Admiralty; but Mr. Goschen did not restore the old Board 
system whereby the Board, and not the First Lord only, ruled 
the Navy. This state of things is a great evil, and is the 
The First Lord being 
alone responsible to the nation, all decisions affecting the 
Navy are his decisions, and the country does not know on 
whose advice he may be acting; while the Naval Lords, not 
being responsible for decisions arrived at, are not called upon 
to resign should those decisions be taken contrary to their 


advice. A valuable safeguard for naval efliciency is thus lost 
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to the nation. The system is absolutely unsound which places 
the whole responsibility for the Navy in the hands of a 
civilian, who, however able he may be, is not qualified either 
by training or experience to undertake such a task.—I am, 
Sir, &., GeorcEe T. LAMBERT. 


[To Tae EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”)} 

Srr,—In your issve of January 5th your correspondent 
“Civis” refers to a shilling brochure published by us, and 
entitled “ The Truth about the Navy: with Some Account of 
the Development of the German Fleet,” and he indulges in 
reflections as to its authorship intended evidently to depreciate 
it in the eyes of your readers. Itis claimed that “an examina- 
tion of the pamphlet shows that it differs essentially from other 
books issued to ships’ libraries which are mainly useful for 
information and reference. It is really an inspired explana- 
tion and defence of recent Admiralty action.” 

We are requested by the writer, “‘ Excubitor,” to state that 
the idea of publishing this brochure was the author's own, 
and was not suggested to him by any one. He is alone 
responsible for the title and the contents. As to the 
latter, your anonymous correspondent will find that the 
matter is drawn from official publications issued in this 
country and in Germany, and where other matter is intro- 
duced its source is indicated. It was issued because the 
public do not read Blue-books, and it was thought that a 
consecutive story of the work of reform undertaken by the 
Admiralty would be appropriate at a moment when so many 
misrepresentations are being circulated. The writer states 
that he holds no brief for the Admiralty, and all his life has 
been a critic of Admiralty policy where he has thought it at 
fault; and he yields to none in his belief that the British Fleet 
must be maintained at the two-Power standard with a margin 
over, and that it must be organised for war. It is because he 
holds this belief that he issued the brochure. So far as it refers 
to the British Fleet, it is merely a connected record of Admiralty 
policy for two years, based on official papers issued to the 
public from time to time, and probably forgotten. In this, 
the writer contends, it differs in no respect from other books 
issued to libraries of his Majesty's ships. For instance, the last 
“ Naval Anrual,” issued to the Navy by the Admiralty at a cost 
of hundreds of pounds, was for the most part a lengthy eulogy 
of Admiralty policy in shipbuilding, &c., though it contained 
also an article by Mr. Bellairs attacking the new education 
scheme, as the former issue had contained articles strongly 
criticising phases of Admiralty policy. Is it contended that 
the Admiralty may circulate Mr. Bellairs’s criticisms of their 
work at the taxpayers’ expense, but are debarred from issuing 
a plain statement of the facts as revealed in Blue-books which 
do not reach the Fleet, and which in the present case happen 
to have been summarised in a cheap form with the hope of 
shedding light on current controversy ? 

We are asked to add that the author had absolutely no 
expectation when the pamphlet was produced that the brochure 
would be issued to ships’ libraries, and he has no knowledge 
of the circumstances which led to the order being received by 
us in the ordinary course of business.—We are, Sir, &c., 

CHAPMAN AND HAtt, Ltd. 

11 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





PRAYER-BOOK REVISION. 
[To THe EDITOR OF THR “SPECTATOR."] 
Srr,.—The Church of England claims and strives to be a 
national Church, and the organisation is in some measure 
adequate to the claim. There are, I suppose, over twenty- 
two thousand clergy and considerably more than twelve 
thousand parishes. Every man living in England is in some 
ecclesiastical parish and has a claim on the services of one or 
more of the parochial clergy. Nor is this mere machinery. 
There is a noble human side in high spiritual endeavour. 
Large numbers of the clergy are devoted, self-sacrificing 
parish priests, who for small pittances live lives of ceaseless 
and uncomplaining toil. But the question must be asked; 
Are the results commensurate with this vast spiritual 
machinery? While much diversity exists as to causes, all 
agree as to the fact that the results fail short of reason- 


able expectations. And the reason? Having watched the 


signs of the times for the last twenty years, I would answer 
without the slightest hesitation,-—-Want of adaptation of the 





formularies to present intellectual conditions. While we 
cherish the profoundest reverence for the Prayer-book as the 
loftiest expression of our spiritual needs and aspirations in 
the English tongue, we must admit that certain parts have 
been altogether superseded by the progress of science and 
thought. This is, of course, no disparagement of the wisdom 
of the compilers. They did all that was humanly possible, 
Indeed, all that can be reasonably claimed for any formularies 
is that they are on the level of the best knowledge of the 
age in which they were compiled. It will inevitably follow 
that certain phases of thought and certain statements of fact 
will become obsolete. 

Now I would ask, How far is this appreciated? I have 
made it my business to discover the sentiments which prevail 
amongst serious, well-educated Christian laymen. Their verdict 
at once decides the best type of young men for or against taking 
Holy Orders, and reacts on the attitude of the clergy towards 
the Prayer-book, because we clergy naturally feel in honour 
bound to keep ourselves level with the conscience of the laity. 
I think the prevailing opinion of well-informed laymen is 
something like the following :— 

(1) The clergy are “ bound to believe” all the formularies of 
the Church. In particular, they ought to believe the Literal 
interpretation of the three Creeds. This was the view of the late 
Professor Sidgwick. 

(2) These formularies contain some statements doubtful, or 
even incredible, to educated minds. For instance:—(a) The 
anathemas of the “Athanasian” Creed in their plain natural 
sense are offensive to the humanitarian feeling of our age, and 
are untrue in fact; and some of the statements even in the body 
of this Creed are unintelligible. (b) The Resurrection of the 
“ flesh ” (see Baptismal Office) is not credible, and might even be 
held to be impossible. (c) The Virgin Birth cannot be positively 
proved as an actual historical fact. (d) It is quite impossible 
to believe in any literal, or even natural, sense the following 
tremendous assertion in the Ordinal: “ Whose sins thou dost 
forgive they are forgiven; and whose sins thou dost retain they 
are retained.” 

(3) Yet these formularies are unchangeable, irrevocably fixed 
for all time, because (a) the clergy, being bound in honour to 
believe them, ought not to seek to alter them; and (b) it is no 
part of the business of the laity to revise the formularies of the 
Church. 

Am I right, Sir, in stating that these sentiments prevail 
largely amongst educated laymen? If so, much might be 
suid; but I will only now urge that the last proposition is 
plainly indefensible. Laymen being an integral part of the 
Church, the revision of the Prayer-book does concern them. 
It is a false humility for a highly educated layman who 
knows more of these subjects than many, or most, of the 
clergy to plead that he has no right to be heard in the matter 
of Prayer-book revision. The question presses for solution. 
It is evident that we are rapidly approaching something like 
a revolution in Church matters. We have overwhelming 
evidence that the most highly educated young men show an 
increasing indisposition to take Holy Orders, and the 
inevitable consequence is a want of intellectual thorough- 
ness and of straight thinking on the part of the clergy. Any 
one who will take pains to inform himself on the subject will 
easily discover that the growth of extreme ritualism and 
sacerdotalism is due to no lack of educated Protestants, but 
to the fact that the most strenuous and intellectually forceful 
Protestants consider themselves debarred by their “ broad 
views” from taking Holy Orders. If this state of things is 
to continue, the ministry of the Church of England will be 
more and more abandoned to sacerdotalism and _ the 
extravagances of ritual, and will more and more completely 
lose touch with the national life. As this subject is of 
vast and growing importance, I earnestly trust that you will 
find space for this plea for revision.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GrorcGe W. CLARK. 

Beoley Vicarage, Redditch, Worcestershire. 

[ We sympathise strongly with the spirit of ourcorrespondent’s 
letter, but we cannot feel sure that general Prayer-book revision 
in existing circumstances might not have an effect exactly 
opposite to that which he desires, and might not end in a 
narrowing, rather than a widening, of the Church. The 
late Master of Balliol once reminded Liberal Churchmen that 
“old chains gall less than new,” and this truth is one well 
worth remembering. We must not forget that men so high- 
minded and so scrupulous as Jowett, Stanley, Maurice, 
Kingsley, and Colenso felt able to remain in the Church 
in spite of the technical and pedantic objections raised to 
their Churchmanship. It must also be remembered that 
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the law gives the amplest protection to those who believe that 
they have a right to remain in the Church, even though their 
views seem liable to challenge for want of orthodoxy. In the 
last-published volume of Jowett’s remains there is a most 
interesting and convincing letter addressed by the Master of 
Balliol to a young man who desired to become a clergyman, 
but doubted whether his views on certain points of doctrine 
would allow of his being ordained. The Master held, and we 
think rightly, that the desire for spiritual ministration and 
good works should not be defeated on points of doctrine 
necessarily doubtful and obscure.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE LORD CHANCELLOR AND THE MAGISTRACY. 
(To tur Epitor or tue “ Specrator.”] 

Srr,—Your article on “ The Lord Chancellor and the Magis- 
tracy” in the Spectator of January 5th omits an important 
point which is omitted also in the letter of the Lord Chancellor 
to Sir John Brunner. The abolition of qualification has placed 
within reach of the Lords-Lieutenant many persons, gentle- 
men and others, who are presumably fitted for the Commission 
of the Peace. Very many of them are Liberals, and some are 
Conservatives. It has now become possible for Lords- 
Lieutenant to recommend many persons who were previously 
excluded by Act of Parliament, but who were more or less fit 
for the office of Justice of the Peace. Formerly, only persons 
of a certain position were available, and, whatever might be 
said against them by political partisans, they were efficient, 
independent, and acceptable. “I've been fined 2s. 6d. for 
sending my pigs to market without a license by that there 
Tompkins, d——n un. If it had been Major Blank, I 
wouldn’t ’a’ minded it. He is a gentleman, he is.” A 
new stamp of J.P. will now be admitted to the County 
Benches, and a difference in the conduct of business may 
ensue. In some cases these J.P.’s, even with the best 
intentions, will find it difficult to maintain the respect which 
has hitherto attached to the Justices. Their companions, and 
perhaps their customers, may turn upon them if they act with 
impartiality. In fact, there will arise two classes of J.P.’s, as 
was anticipated many years ago when the late Lord Herschell, 
acting with the best intentions, placed on the Commission of 
the Peace a large number of political persons of sorts. It is 
well to note the following passage in Lord Loreburn’s letter 
to Sir J. Brunner :—“ The great majority of M.P.’s who have 
sent me lists have taken pains to recommend only suitable 
names, though even they are misled by false information.” 
This, with allowance for courtesy of language, is an improve- 
ment upon what occurred in Lord Herschell’s time, as will be 
seen by comparing the words used by him when taken to task 
by two hundred and eighty “ Gladstonian” M.P.’s, Novem- 
ber 15th, 1893. On that occasion he told them that “names 
have been put before me by M.P.’s in their constituencies, of 
those who according to judicial records were grossly and utterly 
unfit to be put upon the Bench.”’—I am, Sir, &c., J.P. 





COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS AT OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE. 
(To Tur Eptror or THE “SrEcTaTor.”} 
Sir,—" During the week beginning Tuesday, December 4th, 
there were some 430 boys being examined for scholarships and 
exhibitions at Cambridge. Of these, if we neglect the exhibi- 
tions and sizarships, of which about 50 have been awarded, we 
find that 95 scholarships were given between the twelve 
colleges examining at this date.” Thus writes the Cambridge 
correspondent in the Times of December 21st, 1906, and he goes 
on to show that the annual value of the ninety-five scholarships 
awarded came to £4,900. There remain five more Cambridge 
Colleges which presumably give scholarships; and Oxford 
Colleges are no less prodigal of their funds in this direction, 
though the pecuniary emoluments are not usually so baldly 
stated at Oxford as at Cambridge. It may be taken, then, 
that an annual income of some £10,000 to £12,000, lasting 
perhaps on an average for three years, is now being awarded 
in College scholarships alone among some two hundred to two 


hundred and fifty young men who will begin residence at | 
How many of these | 


Oxford and Cambridge next October. 
young men would be debarred from their University life by 


the want of the money thus offered to them, and accepted by | 


them or their parents on their bebalf, probably without any 
real thought as to the position? Most of your readers will 





know one or more of the successful candidates, and will know, 
too, that the money, however welcome and pleasant, is not 
necessary to enable the newly elected scholar to proceed to 
the University. It is otherwise with the sizars and exhibitions. 
From these the College authorities require, and properly 
require, a declaration that pecuniary assistance is needed in 
order to enable them to obtain a University education. Now 
is there any sound reason why a similar declaration should 
not be required in the case of scholars also, es a condition of 
their receiving pecuniary emolument ? 

I have before me the prospectus of one large group of 
Cambridge College scholarships, which states that it is open 
to candidates to signify their wish not to receive the emolu- 
ment of scholarships if elected to them, and thus to become 
honorary scholars. A study of the last Cambridge list does 
not, however, reveal on the face of it that candidates took ad- 
vantage of this permission in more than two or three instances. 
It is probably felt that, as things stand, there is no point 
in giving up a scholarship of £60 or £80 in order that it 
may be taken by some other young man quite as well, or 
perhaps better, off whose parents are less squeamish. But 
has not the time come for a revolution of opinion in this 
matter? Ought not this large academical revenue which is 
now so often misapplied to be devoted to really useful 
purposes, such as helping truly poor and deserving scholars, 
and providing funds for the proper equipment of branches of 
study which are now starved for want of buildings, apparatus, 
and teachers? By all means keep the dignity and distinction 
of College scholarships. Let the fortunate young men who 
win them have all the present privileges of rooms and special 
places in chapel and in hall, and the sense that they are 
members of the College Foundation and have won honour for 
their school. But let us endeavour to effect a complete change 
of attitude as regards the taking of money by those who do 
not need it. There will no doubt be cases where parents with 
comfortable commercial or professional incomes, feeling a 
proper concern for the possible future of widow and children, 
may desire to keep a hold upon the pecuniary emolument of 
a scholarship in case of death or loss of income. But these 
cases could easily be provided for in consultation with the 
College authorities. 

This misuse of endowments is, of course, a very wide 
question, and it is one which the Labour Party will certainly 
before long bring to the point in Parliament. The mischief is 
not confined to the old Universities. It is at least as potent 
in the endowed and in particular at Eton, 
Winchester, and Charterhouse, where the Foundations are 
largely occupied by the sons of parents who have been able to 
afford to pay for five 
of the few well-known preparatory schools which now between 
them almost monopolise the successful candidates. Let the 
change of attitude in this matter begin with the clusses by 
which the Universities and public schools are now chiefly 
used. Let us see that it is no longer the wealthy parent but 
the poor one who obtains assistance for his children from 
educational endowments, and that wealtb and opportunity no 
longer crowd out poverty and natural ability.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. W. &. 
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r six years’ expensive education at one 





SOLICITORS’ ACCOUNTS. 

{To Tas EpITror or Tus “SpecTaTor.”] 
Srr,—I read the article on this subject in your issue of 
December 22nd, 1906, with a considerable feeling of annoy- 
ance, and no little surprise. If the article had appeared in 
one of the “blood-and-thunder” halfpenny dailies that are 
thrust on us at every street-corner, it would have been a 
different matter; but one does not expect to find this sort of 
journalism in the Spectator. I hoped that some leader of the 
profession would have taken you to task; but as no one has 
done so (except the writer of the letter which appeared in the 
next issue, with whose statement that money is hardly ever 
left with a solicitor for any length of time before the com- 
pletion of a purchase or mortgage I quite agree, but whose 
experience with regard to the mode of completing purcbases 
and mortgages, I respectfully submit, must be almost unique), 
I enter this my protest, and at the same time ask you, 
with that fairness for which, to do you justice, the Spectator 
has long been conspicuous, to investigate the question a 
little further, and let us have the benefit of your more mature 
opinion. 
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I think you will find that the statement that it is the 
common practice for solicitors to speculate with the aggregate 
floating balance made up of the balances due to individual 
clients (which statement was the foundation of your article) is 
as baseless as it is cruel. To use any part of such floating 
balance for his own purposes would (by virtue of the Larceny 
Act, 1901, which was passed at the instance of the Law 
Society) render the solicitor doing so liable to a criminal 
prosecution, and I leave you and your readers to judge 
whether (apart from higher motives, which, perhaps, solicitors 
are not expected to possess) any reputable solicitor—and 
there are still many—would place himself in that position. 

I may add that I am strongly in favour of the appointment 
of the proposed Committee of the Law Society to consider 
again the question of solicitors’ accounts, and I urge all 
solicitors who can do so to vote in favour of the resolution 
now before the Society,—not because I think that much good 
can be done by framing rules of conduct for the profession, 
but because I think it in the highest degree desirable that the 
question should be thoroughly threshed out. Solicitors, as a 
body, are not indifferent to the instances that have occurred 
where misplaced confidence bas been abused, but they know 
that these cases are us nothing when compared with the 
enormous aggregate of well-earned confidence and merited 
trust reposed in them, and they should remember that they 
have nothing to lose and everything to gain by the fullest 
consideration of the subject.—I am, Sir, X&ce., 

A MEMBER oF THE Law Socrety. 


[We are astonished that our correspondent should have 
imagined from our article that we desired to throw doubts 
upon an honourable and honoured profession. In that 
article we insisted that defaulting solicitors constituted a 
“minute proportion of the whole body,” and spoke of 
the fraudulent lawyer as “the exceptional and abnormal 
solicitor.” In a word, the whole gist of the article was to 
provide a safeguard against the very few black sheep in a 
very large flock. To speak as our correspondent does of 
reputable solicitors being “still many” seems to us_ to 
minimise the position very unfairly. It would be unjust, in 
our opinion, not to say that the vast majority of solicitors are, 
and always have been, reputable*men. We do not, require to 
investigate the question any further to arrive at the conclusion 
which we stated, that it is only the abnormal and exceptional 
solicitor who speculates with his clients’ money. With the 
latter part of our correspondent’s letter we are in entire 
agreement.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE CAMBRIDGE APOSTLES. 

[To tus Epitor or Tue “ Speerator."’ } 
Srr,—An interesting review in the Spectator of December 15th, 
1906, has drawn my attention to “The Cambridge Apostles,” 
by Mrs. Brookfield. In speaking of the more distinguished of 
the undergraduates, she says:—‘ Henry Tomlinson (after- 
wards Bishop of Gibraltar) was of this gifted band and one of 
the Founders of the Society.” May I be allowed to say that 
Henry Tomlinson—incidentally, his name was George—was 
the actual and only founder of the Apostles’ Club, though the 
fame it attained with growth was conferred on it by more 
illustrious members? I learnt this from the late Lord 
Houghton when a fellow-guest in the house of Sir Charles 
Tennant some years ago, and it has been confirmed to me by 
other members of the Society. 

If not trespassing too much on your valuable space, I should 
like to enlarge slightly the brief notice accorded to my father 
in this volume. George Tomlinson, who was of North 
Country extraction, was an undergraduate at*Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in the early part of the nineteenth century. He 
entered the Church, and was eventually appointed to the first 
bishopric of Gibraltar and Malta under the Administration 
of Sir Robert Peel. In the Life of the Prime Minister 
it is told how on his death-bed he sent for his old friend, 
Dr. Tomlinson, to give him the Sacraments. The Bishop’s 
residence was in Malta. He interested himself in the affairs 
of the island, and was instrumental in obtaining the 
recognition of the Maltese marriages when the question 
came before the Houses of Parliament. Whilst in Malta he 
went to the Crimea as Chaplain-General to the Forces, and 
received the Crimean medal. His first wife was a daughter 
of Sir Patrick Stuart, then Governor of Malta, and late in 








life he married again the eldest daughter of Colonel Charles 
Fraser, of Castle Fraser, by whom he left a family. Much of 
his leisure, which would have gladly been devoted to more 
congenial labours, for he was a scholar and a man of fine 
taste, was given to the compiling of the Clergy List, in the 
hope that it might provide an income for his children after 
his death. He was described by his friends as a man of strong 
personality, having a singular charm of manner and great 
sweetness of disposition, tempered by considerable humour 
and force. Since the Apostles’ Club, the first article of 
whose creed was privacy, has been brought into public notice 
by the publication of “The Cambridge Apostles,” will the 
Apostles pardon this attempt to rescue from oblivion the 
name and place of their “ revered Founder, George Tomlinson”? 
—I am, Sir, &e., May TomLinson, 





BURKE ON THE NEED OF A RELIGIOUS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
[To rae Epiror or tue “ Seecrator,”’) 
Srr,—As an admirer of the Spectator, I venture to send 
you an extract from Edmund Burke's “ Reflections on the 
Revolution in France” (Clarendon Press, Vol. II. p. 3, 
1888) :— 

“ When the people have emptied themselves of all the lust of 
selfish will, which without religion it is utterly impossible they 
ever should, when they are conscious that they exercise 
the power which to be legitimate must be according to that 
eternal immutable law in which will and reason are the same, 
they will be more careful how they place power in base and 
incapable hands.” 


esesceve 


Aguin on p. 110 :— 


“Where popular authority is absolute and unresttained tho 
people have an infinitely greater because a far better founded 
confidence in their own power. They are in a great measure their 
own instruments. They are nearer to their objects. Besides they 
are less under responsibility to one of the greatest controlling 
powers on earth, the sense of fame and estimation. The share of 
infamy that is likely to fall to the lot of each individual in public 
acts is small indeed,—the operation of opinion being in the 
inverse ratio to the number of those who abuse power. Their 
own approbation of their own acts has to them the appearance of 
a public judgment in their favour. A perfect democracy igs 
therefore the most shameless thing in the world. As it is the 
most shameless it is also the most fearless. No man apprehends 
in his person he can be made subject to punishment. Certainly 
the people at large never ought; for as all punishments are for 
example towards the conservation of the people at large the 
people at large can never become the subject of punishment by 
any human hand. It is therefore of infinite importance that they 
should not be suffered to imagine that their will any more than 
that of Kings is the standard of right and wrong.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., E. Burret, 
Lieut.-Col., Retired. 
Hétel des Alpes, Baumaroche sur Vevey, Switzerland. 





THE TEST OF A GENTLEMAN. 
(To tue Eptror or tue “Srecrator.” | 

Srr,—In connexion with Mr. Fowke'’s remark in your last 
issue as to the difficulty of framing a generally acceptable 
definition of the word “ gentleman,” that of the Maori chief as 
given to Bishop Selwyn may be recalled. The New Zealander, 
in response to the query as to what he understood by a gentle- 
man, replied: “Gentleman gentleman never mind what he 
does, but piggy gentleman very particular.” Was not the 
untutored savage right in dwelling on that abnegation of self 
as the first qualification of a gentleman, the self-denial which 
was the foundation of the teaching of Christ, the first true 
gentleman, und greatest of all ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

29 Essex Street, Strand. Kenetm H. H. Smirn. 

[There is a story of a Somersetshire Baronet which is 
worth recording in this context. The country gentleman in 
question had gone into lodgings in a neighbouring town which 
were deemed far too small and unpretentious by his friends 
and tenants at home. “Ah, my dear,” said an old woman in 
the village, winding up the debate, “true gentlefolks never 
suspects theirselves.”"—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE REAL LADY HAMILTON. 
[To tue Eprror oF THe “ Spectator.”’)} 
S1n,—In the review of my novel, “ Andrew Goodfellow,” which 
appears in the Spectator for December 29th, 1906, the follow- 
ing remark occurs :— 


“Tt is a surprise to people who are familiar with the Romney 
portraits of Lady Hamilton to find Mrs. Watson speaking of her 
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as ‘a stout, dark lady, in an absurdly short waist, showily 
dressed, with brilliant dark eyes and a fine complexion.” Surely 
rful auburn locks never deserved the adjective ‘ dark,’ 


those wonde 
any more than her blue eyes.” 

Your reviewer adds that “the apparition of Lady Hamilton 
only, however, occupies half-a-page, and is of no importance 
to the story.” This is true; but since in his notice he has 
singled out this description for particular comment, you will 
perbaps, in justice to the author, allow me to defend my 
position. My description was not the result of any slipshod 
carelessness over facts, but was so written in all sincerity, 
and in spite of the fact that a copy of Romney's 
most celebrated portrait was before my eyes at the 
time of writing. I venture to think that your critic is 
confusing the “divine lady” of Romney's vision with the 
Lady Hamilton of some nineteen or twenty years later. 
Take, for example, this description of her (quoted in Mahan’s 
Life of Nelson) as she appeared in 1800 to Mrs. George, 
the lady who afterwards became Mrs. Trench :—‘“ Her bones 
are large, and she is exceedingly embonpoint...... 
her eyes light blue, with a brown spot in one...... 
her eyebrows and hair are dark: (the italics are mine] and her 
complexion coarse. ..... Her dress is frightful, the waist 
absolutely between the shoulders.” It must be remembered 
that Andrew Goodfellow, looking up at her as she sat in her 
box at Drury Lane, could not have been sufficiently near to 
see the colour of her eyes. To him those eyes, bright and 
sparkling with intelligence and wit, with their black brows, 
would have appeared dark rather than light (or so it seemed 
to me), and the auburn locks of youth might well by this 
time, for she was now in her forty-third year, have changed, 
with her complexion, to the darker, though possibly more 
brilliant, aspect of middle-age.--I am, Sir, &c., 

THe AUTHOR OF “ANDREW GOODFELLOW.” 





OWEN GLYNDWR’ PRISON-HOUSE. 
(To tur Eprrok or THe “ Srecraror.”)} 
Sir,—The care which you have always shown for the pre- 
servation of places of historic interest tempts me to write to 
you about a glaring act of vandalism which, I fear, is about 
to be perpetrated in North Wales. The prison-house (known 
locally for five centuries as “Carchardy Owen”) in which 
Owen Glyndwr immured his prisoners is about to come to a 
prosaic and ignoble end. Together with the adjoining 
cottages, it is to be pulled down and replaced by workmen's 
cottages of a useful modern design. This building, now a 
“moulder'd ruin,” is situated in the heart and the most 
beautiful region of that valley of the Dee (Glyn Dyfrdwy), 
from which the Welsh hero, who was “not in the roll of 
common men,” derived his name. Passing through the 
picturesque village of Carrog a few days ago, amid “snowy 
summits old in story,” and seeing the crumbled ruin, now 
threatened with destruction, as it verged on the banks of the 
full-flowing river (inevitably recalling Tennyson’s “As the 
south-west that blowing Bala lake Fills all the sacred Dee’’), 
I was tempted to write to the Manchester Guardian (Welsh 
edition) appealing to generous Welshmen to come forward to 
avert the calamity of seeing this irreplaceable national 
possession destroyed. Mr. Ernest Rhys, in his weekly 
“Literary Notes” which he writes to the Welsh edition 
of that journal, has suggested a shilling subscription, 
and appeals to me to become “land agent.” But this 
proposal is wholly inadequate. Unlessa sum of about £200 
is promptly secured—this being, I understand, about the value 
of the property (including the adjoining cottages), which has 
recently changed hands—an act which will be irreparable, and 
which should make Welshmen blush with shame, is likely to 
be committed.—I am, Sir, &c., L. J. Roperrs. 
Tegvan, Rhyl. 





THE INDIAN MUSSULMANS. 
[To rue Eprror or tus “Srecrator.”’ | 
Sir,—In your “News of the Week” in your last issue you 
quote the Nawab of Dacca as speaking of a “ noisy majority of 
other races,’—that is, races other than Mohammedan races. 
The Nawab, of course, did not mean that some races in India 
were Mohammedan and some not Mohammedan. But unless 
warned in time, your readers might gather from what he says 
that the Indian Mussulmans are a race, differing from their 
non-Mobhammedan neighbours in blood as well as in religion. 








This is not so. To speak of a Mohammedan race in India is 
as misleading as to speak of a Roman Catholic race in Europe. 
The Indian Mussulmans are the people who profess the 
Mohammedan religion. They are of many races, generally of 
the same race as their non-Mohammedan neighbours. I 
pointed this out in a letter you were good enough to insert in 
your issue of October 13th last. It is of very great importance 
that people in this country should clearly understand that the 
cleavage is not racial, but religious.—I am, Sir, X&c., 
OLp LIBERAL, 





A NIGERIAN AEROLITE. 
(To tae Epiror or tHe “ Srecratonr.” | 
Sir,—Some months ago, while visiting a village in this 
province, a thunderbolt or aerolite—I am too ignorant to 
know which—struck one of the round huts in the village. A 
violent storm was raging at the time, with much vivid 
lightning. The “stone” crashed through the roof, and, after 
circling round the wall on the inside, digging a deep channel 
in its course, it finally buried itself at a depth of some ten 
feet. I had the ground dug up, and after some difficulty the 
stone was found. It is shaped like an axehead, or like a 
slightly flattened egg, with the broad end sawn off and filed 
to anedge. It is four inches in length and two and a quarter 
inches in width at its widest end, gradually narrowing to a 
blunt point. At iis greatest depth, about three and a quarter 
inches from its point, it measures one and a half inches. From 
this point its curves to both ends, as well as to either side, are 
beautiful. Is it reasonable to infer that, as this form has been 
undoubtedly acquired by its tremendous velocity through the 
air, its figure and outline might be regarded as indicative 
of the least-resisting shape which should be employed for 
projectiles or flying machines? It has a smooth, mottled 
surface, is non-magnetic, and weighs a little over half-a- 
pound. I shall be glad to show it to any one who is interested 
on coming home next April.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. D. Larymore, Major R.A., 
Resident, Northern Nigeria. 
The Residency, Bussa, Northern Nigeria. 





THE ZANCIGS. 
[To tae Epitor or tae “ Srecrator.”| 
Srir,—The following may throw light on the “ method” of 
Mr. and Mrs. Zancig. Some forty years ago my father, who 
held a country living in Surrey, called on a neighbouring rector 
(whose name I enclose for your information) to inquire for his 
wife, who had been dangerously ill. He was told that she was 
better, and that the occurrence I am about to describe had taken 
place on the previous day. The nurse who was in attendance 
had been reading to Mrs. P—— from a dressing-room communi- 
cating by an open door with the bedroom. Inthe course of her 
reading Mrs. P stopped her, and corrected the sentence. 
“How do you know what I read, Ma'am?” said the nurse. 
“T can see the page quite plainly,” said the invalid, and pro- 
ceeded slowly, but quite correctly, to read from that page. 
Presently she stopped, and said: “ Please turn over the page, 
for I have read to the bottom ” (which was quite true). My 
father went up with Mr. P——, and witnessed a similar 
exhibition. It seemed quite natural for Mrs, P to pause 
at the bottom of the page, and the moment the page was 
turned she recommenced reading quite smoothly and without 
a break. Headaches so frequently followed the efforts that 
they were soon discontinued, and with returning health the 
power ceased altogether, and never returned. The bed, I 
might say, was quite out of sight of the part of the dressing- 
room in which the nurse was sitting.—I am, Sir, X&c., 
F. G. Montacu Powett. 








Chelsworth Rectory, Ipswich. 


POETRY. 


TO A MOTHER 
ON SEEING HER SMILE REPEATED IN HER DAUGHTER'S EYES 





A THOUSAND songs I might have made 
Of You, and only You; 

A thousand thousand tongues of fire, 
That trembled down a golden wire 
To lamp the night with stars, to braid 

The morning bough with dew. 
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Within the greenwood girl and boy 
Had loitered to their lure, 
And men in cities closed their books 
To dream of Spring and running brooks 
And all that ever was of joy 
For manhood to abjure. 


And I'd have made them strong, so strong, 
Outlasting towers and towns, 

The naked shepherd ‘neath his thorn 

Had piped them to a world re-born, 

And danced Delight the dales along 
And up the daisied downs. 


A thousand songs I might have made : 
But you required them not; 

Content to reign your little while 

And, abdicating with a smile, 

To pass into a private shade, 
Immortal, and forgot ! 








ART. 
—-——— 

THE OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 
Ir is not easy to recall a winter Exhibition at the Academy of 
equal interest to the one now being held. The wealth of 
private collections seems inexhaustible. Not only the galleries 
of historic houses, but those of more recent formation, have 
yielded treasures of the greatest interest and importance. 
Beginning with the Italian school, it is delightful to see the 
beautiful Madonna dei Candelabri of Raphael (No. 29). 
What other painter could fill a circular space like this? It 
is impossible to conceive a more felicitous design, granted 
the material and the space. There is no feeling that the 
figures have been arranged so that they should fill the circle. 
The composition is as inevitable as itis harmonious. Without 
the complication of cross-lights which realism would have 
introduced from the torches, the picture has a lurid light in it 
which is strangely effective. So alsois the result produced by the 
shadowed heads of the two boy-angel torchbearers, while domi- 
nating the whole work is the face of the Child, radiant with a life 
which is subdued in the faces of the angels and in that of the 
Virgin. There is another version of this picture, and to decide 
as to which is the original would be difficult unless the two 
were placed side by side. It seems unlikely, however, that 
Sir Charles Robinson’s version, which is now exhibited, could 
lose by a comparison, so fine is the colour, modelling, and 
execution. 
Venus attributed to Giovanni Bellini (No. 28). This picture 
has been by some ascribed to Bissolo, but the name matters 
little. Those who know most tell us that there always remain 
a number of pictures of high excellence, but without pedigrees, 
as to the authorship of which it is amusing to speculate, but 
about which finality is impossible. It is much better in the 
present instance not to spend any time in examining the 
details of the picture in the hopes of finding a fancied 
characteristic of the master to whom one wishes to 
ascribe the work. Instead let us enjoy the beautiful pose of 
the figure, the noble treatment of the undraped body, 
and the exquisite colour of both the flesh and the 
subtly painted background. Another Venetian picture of 
great charm is the portrait group by an unknown painter 
(No. 32). It isan example of how many fine works of the 
second order were produced in Venice in the sixteenth century, 
when painting elsewhere in Italy was falling into decay. 
The couservation of power was no doubt due to the fact that 
the late Venetians painted the world as they saw it, and did 
not deal so much with abstractions as did the Roman and 
Bolognese schools. The present example is a charming group 
of people out of doors who have met to make music. A 
peculiarity of the picture is that so little of the medium— 
size or tempera—has been used that the surface is almost 
that of a pastel or fresco. This quality of colour is very 
pleasant amid the surrounding varnished pictures for its 
silvery tones; the reds and oranges are warm without being 
hot. Before leaving the Italian pictures attention must be 
called to the portrait of the Milanese lady by Ambrogio de 
Predis (No. 20). 

The portrait by Frans Hals of Adiniral de Ruyter (No. 47) 


Another work of great beauty is the Toilet of 








is one of those perfect works where the utmost brillianey of 
execution never interferes for a moment with the expression 
and harmony of the work as a whole. No passage seems 
painted for the sake of display, and yet the picture abounds in 
things which are the triumphs of a virtuoso of painting. But 
side by side with the display is the patient search after form 
and modelling, as may be seen in the sensitive treatment of the 
nose, in which every plane and tone has been observed and 
recorded with the utmost precision. The vitality of the work 
we feel to be enormous, even if we are conscious that the 
observation of character has been superficial compared to the 
great works of portraiture by Velasquez or Titian. Among 
the minor Dutch pictures a Séill Life (No. 51), by W. Klaasz 
Heda, stands out for its beauty of colour and quality of paint; 
and the small landscape, View of Amsterdam, by Jan Van der 
Heyden (No. 63), is beautiful in every inch of its exquisitely 
wrought surface. In this picture the realisation of the 
character of every building and the caress of the sunlight are 
rendered with perfect skill. 

The famous Rembrandt portrait of a boy (No. 60) belonging 
to Lord Spencer is here, and its wonderful beauty and 
subtlety make it ever welcome. Another very fine example 
of this master is the Old Lady (No. 56). This picture is in 
the artist’s later manner, and has those peculiar qualities of 
colour and painting which only he attained. 

Among the most beautiful things in the Exhibition is a 
portrait of a lady, about which hitherto not much has been 
known, by Holbein (No. 13). It is impossible to describe its 
beauty, for how can words express the subtlety of drawing 
that Holbein has put into the mouth, or the lovely harmony 
of colour made by the brown dress and the background ? 
A charming baby, a Dauphin, by “ Le Peintre des Bourbons” 
(No. 10), should be noticed for its expressive drawing of eyes 
and mouth, as should the noble portrait of himself by Sir 
Antonio More (No. 8). 

The English pictures cover a wide field, and though they 
rise to great eminence in some cases, they also fall to undis- 
tinguished depths in others. Among the most interesting 
things in this section of the Exhibition are an unfinished 
Hogarth and a-portrait by Alfred Stevens. Before the works 
of the latter master the Academy should do penance in sack- 
cloth and ashes for the neglect his genius suffered when 
during his lifetime they might have fostered powers so great 
and so unusual. In the present instance (No. 156) we see the 
sculptor painting with the certainty and accomplishment of 
one who had done nothing else. Here is a living man looking 
from the canvas, represented with the combined simplicity and 
insight only possible to a master. The work by Hogarth, 
The Happy Marriage (No. 135), is supposed to be one of an 
uncompleted series which was to show the reverse of 
Marriage & la Mode. The picture appears to be unfinished, 
and perhaps gains from this, for there is a freedom of 
handling and a spontaneousness of expression wholly delight- 
ful which might not have survived in a finished work. It is 
difficult to fancy anything of its kind more charming than 
the head of the bride, or more beautiful than the shadowed 
figure of the young husband, which, from the absence of 
satire in the work, are free from all suspicion of the 
grotesque. 

Among many fine portraits by Reynolds, one stands out as 
a splendid example of the artist. It is the Mr. R. Barwell 
and his Son (No. 110). This fine-looking man, the friend of 
Warren Hastings—for whom the picture was painted—is 
sitting in his library, and turns round to welcome his little 
son who is coming into the room. The perfect naturalness of 
the action of the figures is only equalled by the splendour of 
the colour and painting, which shows Reynolds at his best. 
Particularly fine is the treatment of the books on the shelves 
and the map bathed in light. Another notable picture is the 
Countess Spencer and her Daughter (No. 96), in which we see 
how deeply interested Sir Joshua was in the group, as is 
shown by the careful realisation of the work. 

Gainsborough is seen to great advantage in the full-length 
Hon. Anne Duncombe (No. 87). The painting of the blue and 
the white satin of the dress is as fine as it could be, and the 
solidity of the figure leaves nothing to be desired. The face 
perhaps hardly dominates the picture sufficiently, and we are 
more interested—as apparently was Gainsborough—in the 
clothes than in the lady. There is no want of attraction in 
the faces of either Miss Linley (No. 91) or Dr. Pearce of Bath 
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(No. 114). In these Gainsborough shows his enormous power 
of conveying life to the canvas. By the side of such works 
as these by Gainsborough and Reynolds the portraits of 
Romney look fiat, lifeless, and dull; indeed, the painting 
seems to foreshadow the oleograph, and the sentiment the 
illustrated supplement. 

Among the works of recent English painters are to be seen 
some beautiful landscapes by the late J. Charles. One of 
these, A Chalk Pit (No. 154), is a work of great thoroughness 
and accomplishment, and full of beautiful light and colour. 
Many of the works in the last room we feel had better not 
have been dragged from their obscurity, and there is no 
good in showing such tame and lifeless things as the two 
pictures by Leighton. But with so splendid a collection, 
taking it as a whole, we can afford to pass over a certain 
aumber of inferior works. H. 8. 








BOOQOKS. 


FREDERICK YORK POWELL.* 

Tar Life of York Powell was bound to be written, and it 
could scarcely have fallen into better hands. Indeed, the 
only fault we have to find with Professor Elton’s work is that 
it is too good. His comments and supplements are so excellent 
in themselves that they are apt to distract the reader’s atten- 
tion from the subject of the memoir. York Powell, like the 
former Master of Balliol, was above all things a personality ; 
and, like him, be cannot be judged from his published work, 
For years, as Tutor and Professor, he exercised a great 
influence over young men at Oxford and in London. His 
encyclopaedic knowledge was at the disposal of a host of 
friends, and every year he added to it some new branch of 
inquiry. He was for ever “scouting the frontiers of know- 
ledge,” an advance-guard of scholarship rather than a 
labourer in the trenches. The achievement of such a man 
cannot be estimated by the ordinary rules. He is more the 
midwife of thought than the thinker, the cause of scholar- 
ship in others, the personality too large to be expressed in 
any written work. He was also a most original and lovable 
character, whose Life was worth writing, though he had never 
published a line, for the sake of the brilliant human quality in 
it. Professor Elton has put the justification for his book in 
words so apt that we cannot refrain from quotation :— 

“We do not rate a man by that part only of his doings which 
bears his signature. The historian of literature and scholarship 
is not the Recording Angel. A man’s life is the whole of his 
experiences, and is judged by the sum of his actions and by the 
impression that he leaves. His contributions to pure knowledge 
are soon absorbed, and generally forgotten. ..... Now Powell 
had much of the man of science in him, and much of the artist. 
But he had little of the assertive fame-loving instinct, and of the 
kind of will and concentration that goes with them. He had the 


passion for obscurity, as others have that for advertisement. | 
| life, like most generous minds, he dabbled in revolution. We 


bcm at One of his deeper instincts was certainly to distrust the 
life that is staked upon reading or writing books or winning glory 
from them. He thought he knew too much about books to suppose 
that they were worth all that. Hence he cared the less to 
produce, or to be known to have produced...... Other men 
made books: Powell made himself.” 

A biography, and not a bibliography, is the fitting monument 
to one who warmed both hands so cheerfully before the fire 
of life, and every friend of Powell must rejoice that he has 
found an adequate memorial. 

Though he spent most of his life in Oxford, he was very 
little of the conventional Oxford man. He was more like a 
scholar of the Middle Ages, omnivorous in his reading, 
nomadic in his habits, always exploring strange backwaters 
of letters and life. He began his official career by being Law 
Lecturer at Christ Church, and ended by succeeding Froude 
in the Regius Professorship of History; but his home and 
the main centre of his interests was London. “The place,” he 


said of Oxford, “is full of howling jackals and crocodiles, a | 


sort of Nile Valley with evil spirits walking up and down it, 
and I... alone, a kind of hermit of the Thebaid, 
tempted of the Devil of Respectability.” But for all his 
protests he loved it, for he liked young minds, and the land- 
scape, on which he has written some charming verses, cast its 


spell over him as over others. He produced a great mass of | 


b Frederick York Powell: a Life and a Selection from his Letters and Occasional 
W ~ ia By Oliver Elton, 2 vols, Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, (21s. 
het. 


journalism, but few learned works. His little History of 
England to the Death of Henry VII., which Lord Acton 
thought the best work on the period, was almost his only 
piece of purely historical writing. The great editions 
of Northern poetry—the Sturlunga Saga and the Corpus 
Poecticum Boreale—which he produced along with Gudbrand 
Vigfisson were his chief contributions to scholarship. His 
true subject was the old life and poetry of the North, for he 
had much of the Viking in his soul. “ He loved detail, he was 
| close to the earth, he took at once to the talk of seafarers and 
shore-dwellers and yeomen.” The story of his labours with 
Vigfisson is a fine tale of a scholarly partnership, ended too 
soon by death. From his master he learned his austere 
scientific view of history, a creed superinduced upon a nature 
not otherwise inclined to a rigorous method. He did not love 
Dryasdust in any of his forms; but Vigfisson taught him 
that ardour in scquiring knowledge must be restrained and 
directed by a critical and orderly intellect. He never lost his 
gift of acquiring learning of all sorts readily; to the end he 
remained the same person as the undergraduate who read the 
Taylorian shelf by shelf; but he had also a passion for accuracy 
and form rare indeed in a man of his temperament. 
Antipathies are often a good index to character, and 
Powell’s were four,—Americans, Jews, Germans, and learned 
ladies. Of German ways he was radically intolerant. “I 
don’t know yet whether Germany was worth making; it 
doesn’t produce anything but philology and sentiment; their 
only poet is a Jew, and their only writer of real power a 
soldier.” He disliked pedants and people in ruts, having him- 
self a genius for touching every circle of life. Pugilism, fencing, 
Norse Sagas, modern Celtic poetry, Socialism, Mr. Kipling’s 
ballads, and the last French novel all appealed alike to his 
Gargantuan appetite, and he did everything easily, “ spreading 
about him,” as one of his friends writes, “a sense of downy 
comfortable calm, as if there were no such things as work and 
worry.” He had his fixed and immovable beliefs, but they 
were few, and on most questions he showed a boyish and most 
attractive scepticism. “The margin of unsolved matters,” 
says Professor Elton, “on which he was open to fresh light 
was to the day of his death enormous.” It was his favourite 
maxim that there was some truth in everything and some 
good in everybody. But it was the tolerance, not of 
anaemia, but of a fierce vitality; and if on one side be had 
sympathy with the laughing philosopher, on another he was in 
agreement with the earnest reformer. He “ responded deeply 
and with passion—if alternately—to two different types of 
thought. His temper was formed just as much by Rabelais 
and Montaigne as by Alfred and Langland and Ruskin. .... . 
You never knew which would be uppermost in Powell; only 
that neither of them ruled out the other.” Common-sense, 
humour, and complete sincerity being the keynotes of his 
being, he had the courage to be manfully inconsistent. His 
politics are a good example of his temperament. In his early 





find him writing letters to Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, thanking him 
for his “ noble protest on the Egyptian treason.” In 1886 he 
eulogises Mr. Gladstone, though admitting that “all polities 
are damned rot.” But as time advanced be became more and 
more intolerant of vague sentiment, more strongly nationalist, 
until he ended by becoming a very stalwart Tory. The review 
of the Queen’s reign which he was commissioned to write for 
the Manchester Guardian was too strong for the politics of 
that paper, and could not be published. In 1897 he is 
joining vigorously in the cry for Army reform :— 





“The philanthropist,” he writes, “is generally a person seeking 
excitement in unwholesome and dangerous ways. He had much 
better go on the Turf or the Stock Exchange. He would do 
less damage. I dread Philhellenes and Philarmenians too of 
the professional kind.” 


He found as time went on that he loved not the House of 
| Lords more, but the House of Commons less, and could not 


| persuade himself “that one cannot wish to get healthy houses 
and stop pauperism without loving Kruger...... and 
desiring to stop capital punishment and the sale of alcohol.” 
“For God's sake,” he writes again, “let us not be mealy- 
mouthed over J. J. Rousseau, le prophite du faux, the 
eighteenth century Mahdi, the begetter of more follies than 
can be counted.” In his “ Thoughts on Democracy,” written in 
1901, be has left a temperate and salutary warning against the 
| unthinking trust in popular government. The truth is that 
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his politics, like everything else about him, were original. He 
could never be classed with any party, holding, on the one 
hand, that Britain had the same duty as Rome in civilising 
and administering vast tracts of the world, a duty which no 
false sentiment could be suffered to obscure; and, on the other, 
that most things in England needed reform, if clear-eyed and 
sensible folk would undertake the work. Facts were his only 
canon, and to blink a truth for the sake of fidelity to an 
abstract dogma was to him the last and fatalest heresy. 

We have left ourselves no space to speak of the second 
volume in which are collected many of Powell’s fugitive 
writings. There can be found, among other good things, his 
“General Survey of Modern History,” his “ Thoughts on 
Democracy,” his “ Note on Omar,” and his tributes to Vig- 
fasson and “ Lewis Carroll.” But the real Powell is best seen 
in the letters from which Professor Elton has made generous 
quotations in his text. They are full of high spirits, humour, 
and kindliness, and are studded with memorable phrases, 
mainly objurgatory. For those who wish to see his epistolary 
style at its best the letter printed on p. 300 of the first volume 
is an excellent example, where he draws a picture of that 
Paradise of Historians in which there are many mansions. 
Or, in another vein, let them turn to the letter written toa 
friend on the death of R. A. M. Stevenson, in which is shown 
that tenderness which is never absent from the truly virile 
soul :— 

“He was like the kind keeper of the Enchanted Garden, who 
let you in to play there, and let you eat the strange, beautiful 
fruit, and even drink of the charmed springs; and now the 
friendly Doorkeeper is gone with his golden key, and I shall never 
walk in the Enchanted Garden again.” 





STUDIES IN MYSTICISM.* 
THIS curious work is written “for those who are sufficiently 
concerned” in mysticism “to have ceased from talking 
nonsense.” The author thus appeals, as it were, to but a 
remnant even among the chosen people. Procul, o procul este 
profant ought to be printed on his title-page, while he indicates 
his contempt for criticism by stating that “the most remark- 
able contribution to transcendentalism made in England 
during the early part of the nineteenth century fell dead from 
the press,” just because “it is quite certain that no one would 
have understood it who was on the staff of the literary journals 
at that time.” Now, however, that what Mr. Waite calls the 
“ middle nights” of that dark period are over, we might expect, 
if not some intelligence in the Press, at least some lucidity in 
a writer of books. Quand celui qui parle n’entend rien et 
celui qui écoute n’entend plus, c'est metaphysique, said Voltaire 
somewhere, and the benighted critic who meets with a volume 
on mysticism which serves chiefly to mystify is tempted to 
repeat the epigram. For, after all, even though Jacob Boehme 
“expounds the greater mysteries in the terminology of profound 
concealment,” a book offered nowadays to the publiciscommonly 
supposed to be intelligible. Mr. Waite, however, thinks other- 
wise, and sets the highest value on cryptic literature. “ All 
great books,” he tells us, “from the Bible to Don Quixote are 
‘written within and without,’ that is to say, they carry a 
meaning within them which does not always appear on the 
surface”; but he forgets to add that the two “great books” 
which he so curiously places side by side are “great” exactly 
because their plain meaning appeals instantly even to the 
simplest mind, whereas the distinction of the present volume 
is that it certainly cannot be “understanded of the vulgar.” 
Its style and purpose are almost equally obscure. The student 
never learns what it is that he is studying. He has to be 
content with finding out here and there that “ the root-matter 
is getting back whence we came”; that “the mystic life is 
the soul’s advance in the path of transcendental religion” ; 
that this path is, “as the Zohar calls it, the path of ecstasy” ; 
or that mysticism is “an anagogic movement or symbolic 
progress in God by pure and fervent love,” about which 
movement we are a few lines later said to be “illumined in 
absolute immobility of the mind.” Amid a chaos of such 
phrases the unhappy reader 
“ O’er bog or steep, through strait, rough, dense or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way, 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies,” 

because the second part of the book allures him with the hope 
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that there at least he shall find “ Vestiges of the Outer Ways” 
which lead to the sanctuary. But these vestigia vera viai 
conduct us in fact only to a weary discussion of modern 
spiritualism. We are introduced to “ Rosicrucian societies” 
which “held meetings at a tavern in Fleet Street”; to 
“Andrew Jackson Davis, an illiterate ploughboy,” whose 
revelations “have been taken into their heart of hearts by 
many thoughtful and cultured persons” ; to Joanna Southcote, 
“one of the martyrs of transcendentalism” to whom “the 
seal of sanctity” cannot be denied; to Mesmer, Cagliostro, 
Pasqualles, Cahagnet, and a score of other charlatans or 
rogues. And when at last in Part III. “The Courts of the 
Temple” are reached, when after passing through “ the Garden 
of Venus” the reader stands at last in the final chapter 
before “ The Veil of the Sanctum Sanctorum,” it is only to 
find that Mr. Waite, “speaking as a student who, under this 
or another obedience, holds nearly all the existing rites, can 
say, with first-hand knowledge, that, clouded by many veils 
and under the elusive appearance of almost numberless 
aspects,” the doctrine of “ the passage of the soul from sacra- 
mental death into the mystical life” has been symbolically 
preserved in the higher grades of Masonry. 

And yet, in spite of its eccentricity, this book has a certain 
living interest. “The Sense of the Infinite,” which Mr. 
Waite discusses in a brief and brilliant chapter, lies at the root, 
not only of mysticism, but of all great thinking. The relation 
of man to the unseen is, in the ultimate issue, the one thing 
most worth studying ; but the very complexity and variety of 
modern civilisation tend chiefly to distract the mind from 
dwelling on the subject, while each advance in science 
necessitates a continually higher specialisation, and forces all 
inquirers into “the path of those particulars, those details 
which, wonderful as they may be, is not the path which leads 
to the things that are universal, while it is these only which 
lend value to life and can alone be added to the abiding 
heritage of man.” Either the whirl of the busy world dazes 
us, or the pursuit of knowledge forces us remorselessly 
into an ever narrower groove, while in both cases we 
lose that “larger consciousness,” that sense of “contact 
with things immeasurable,” which is “ precisely the element 
which constitutes the greatness of Plato in philosophy; of the 
Fourth Gospel as it can be appraised in a literary sense; of 
Dante and Spenser in poetry ; of St. Thomas in theology; of 
Jeremy Taylor in personal religion; of Francis Bacon at his 
WN, x + 22 just as it is no less evident in Gothic 
architecture; in the early Italian masters; and in such ‘ great 
tone poets’ as Sebastian Bach.” The soul, harassed and dis- 
turbed by the tumult of the world, and the infinite perplexity 
of what is called knowledge, has no time to look into itself. 
Our condition is wholly altered from those primitive times 
when the poet depicts the three friends of Job as sitting down 
with him “among the ashes” for “seven days and seven 
nights,” while “none spake a word unto him.” So, in those 
long meditative hours, as night by night they watched 
Arcturus circling round the zenith, until at last “ the eyelids 
of the morning” opened, and day by day the cloudless meridian 
sky was “spread out” above them, “strong, and as a molten 
looking-glass,’ they learned to look into the realities of 
things, and to speak words which will last out the ages. 
It is, indeed, only from long silences, from great with- 
drawals, like that of St. Paul into Arabia, that living words 
of spiritual truth ever spring. A man must sometimes 
at least “commune with his own heart in his chamber, 
and be still,” if he would any way find real wisdom. 
There is no point about which, in these bustling 
days, men ought to take more careful heed, and as to 
its importance mysticism and religion are absolutely at 
one, as they ure also at one in continually setting before us 
the supreme and unquestioned pre-eminence of the spiritual 
life. But where they part company is, we think, in this. The 
aim of all religious self-inspection and self-communing is 
activity. The goal of mysticism seems to be exactly the 
reverse. The mystic seeks, as the object of his highest 
endeavour, to induce a certain curious mental state which he 
cannot closely define, but which is undoubtedly not an active 
state. Rather it is a state of “still rest and changeless 
simplicity,” of “ absolute immobility,” of complete absorption 
into another Being or form of existence, of contented acqui- 
escence in the presence of a Beatific Vision. The mystic life, 
in fact, seems in its final development to be not only different 
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from, but even contrary to, religion, for its purpose appears to 
be to secure a condition of purely personal, and therefore 
selfish, satisfaction. Its ideal is an individusl ecstasy, a self- 
indulgent dream. Though the universe is God’s work, and 
his fellow-men “are made in the image of God,” the mystic is 
self-centred in the study of his own soul, with the result that 
what he finds there is often not truth but hallucination. 
There is no reason why we should not err merely because we 
close our eyes to the external world, but zather the reverse, 
inasmuch as the concepts thus attained must be wholly 
individual and may be wholly imaginary; nor is it more 
foolish to ignore the mysteries of life than to suppose that 
we can solve them by ceaseless prying into the inner self. 
Mysticism, indeed, is condemned by its own history. Starting 
with thesloftiest aspirations, it has everywhere, as this volume 
shows, got entangled with jugglery, imposture, and self- 
deception, while, for the most part, it has done no good 
in the world, and probably not a little barm. There 
have been saints who have become almost mystics, but 
there have been far more mystics who have been only 
prophets of “lying wonders” and “strong delusions.” Even 
the “outer ways” of truth do not often lead through the 
study of spiritualism, nor do those who would go up into 
“the Courts of the Temple” need any initiation into the higher 
grades of Masonry. The closing words of this book tell us 
that “the mystic life leads no one from the life of the Church,” 
and perhaps it does not necessarily do so. But the simple 
teaching of Christ knows nothing of “ecstasy” or “ trance,” 
but very much of that living activity of human service which 
is the best test of the indwelling Spirit. In vastissimum 
divinitatis pelagus navigare is a sounding phrase; but the true 
adept is he who has learned what “giving a cup of water to 
drink” in the name of the great Master may possibly mean. 





SIR CHARLES BUNBURY.* 

We cannot do better then introduce these two extremely 
interesting and readable volumes by a quotation from a letter 
which Sir Joseph Hooker addressed to Mrs. Lyell, their 
editress :—“I am indeed glad to know that you intend to 
publish ‘The Life, Letters, and Journals’ of my old friend 
Sir Charles Bunbury. It was a grievous disappointment to 
his scientific and literary friends that the issue of the 
privately printed edition by Lady Bunbury was limited 
to his relations. Those Letters and Journals cover sixty- 
five years of the nineteenth century, when the scientific and 
literary activities of the nation were at their best, and their 
author was by birth, education, social position, private means, 
conversational powers, memory, and geniality of disposition, in 
the best possible position for taking advantage of such passports 
to the society of the most gifted men of his time.” 

Charles James Fox Bunbury, who lived from 1809 to 1886, 
was by birth a Whig and by taste a naturalist. He dined at 
Holland House in company with Sydney Smith, and break- 
fasted in St. James’s Place with the poet Rogers. He 
stayed at St. Anne’s Hill with Mrs. Fox, “the finest and 
most amiable old woman I know”; but he “was secretly 
disappointed at not feeling more emotion on visiting the 
favourite abode of Mr. Fox.” He stood unsuccessfully 
for Bury, and, though this was the end of his active 
political career, he continued to take an interest in polities, 
and particularly in military affairs. His father had been 
Under-Secretary of State for War. It is, however, rather 
to his career as a man of science that we would turn. His 
early inclination for natural history was encouraged by his 
mother, who was a woman of singular goodness and intelli- 
gence. As quite a small boy he began to dry plants and to 
collect fossils. This taste was never crushed out of him by 
a public-school. He was educated at home by a tutor, 
and went to Trinity, Cambridge, where he was a contem- 
porary of Monckton Milnes. Here he read Lindley's Intro- 
duction to Botany and Lyell’s Principles of Geology: “ the two 
books made as deep an impression on me as any books I ever 
read, and gave me entirely new views and ideas of the whole of 
their respective sciences.” On leaving Cambridge he travelled 
in Braziland South Africa. Hislettersand diaries respecting the 
Cape in 1838 are still politically interesting. 1t was the age when 





* The Life of Sir Charles J. F. Bunbury, Bart. With an Introductory Note 
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all Colonies wére expected to drop off in process of time. Sis 
Charles Bunbury was never compelled to keep himself by 
following any lucrative profession ; and the leisure of his long 
life spent in London, at Mildenhall in Suffolk, and in constant 
travels on the Continent never hung heavy on his hands. 
His marriage with Miss Frances Horner was as happy and 
congenial as possible. His time was filled with studies, and 
his journals contain frequent expressions of thankfulness 
to God for the pleasure that he derived from life. It is 
indeed seldom that one is able to examine the records of a 
happier existence. Although he contributed numerous papers 
to scientific journals, the only book that he published was one 
entitled A Residence at the Cape of Good Hope (1848). 

Sir Charles Bunbury’s life covered a period of unequalled 
interest in the history of natural science, and he was intimate 
with all the leading men of the time. He was introduced to 
Darwin in 1837, and records in his journal for 1845 a talk on 
scientific matters: “He avowed himself to some extent a 
believer in the transmutation of species; though not, he said, 
exactly according to the doctrine either of Lamarck or of the 
Vestiges. But admitted that all the leading botanists and 
zoologists, of this country at least, are on the other side.” 
The reference is to the Vestiges of Creation, the authorship of 
which was much discussed at the time, “the doctrines in it 
being commonly supposed to be adverse to religion.” Four- 
teen years later Darwin published his Origin of Species, 
expounding therein the doctrine of natural selection. 
These new theories were somewhat slowly accepted by the 
older generation of scientific men, among which was Sir 
Charles Bunbury. But he lived long enough to see Darwinian 
ideas generally diffused even in the unscientific world, and the 
two sciences of geology and biology freed from the trammels 
of theology. A special taste of his was palaeontology, then 
in its infancy. The study of fossil plants occupied much of 
his time. He was a great admirer and a friend of Owen. 
Many of the most interesting letters in these two volumes are 
written to Sir Charles Lyell. Nothing, indeed, shows more 
clearly the rapid progress which modern thought bas made 
than the sensation which was created by that great geologist’s 
Antiquity of Man, and the storm aroused by Darwin's and 
Huxley’s writings. 

Sir Charles Bunbury’s letters are for the most part 
addressed to his relations; yet there are few which contain 
only matters of trivial or private interest. His journals have 
the rare merit of being written with old-fashioned care and 
leisure. They do not consist of mere strings of names of 
persons, places, or books. His descriptions are excellent; he 
rarely mentions a person without adding some trait or 
anecdote that is worth noting; he keeps a chronicle of the 
books he reads, with a criticism and a record of the 
thoughts they suggest. There is a good deal of botany 
and many Latin names in the journals which may mean 
little to the unlearned. On the other band, there is plenty 
to appeal to the intelligent general reader. Whenever he 
travelled in France, Germany, and Italy he met men of 
learning and distinction. In 1855 he visited Humboldt in 
Berlin, and records the great naturalist’s talk. “ His con- 
versation is rich, varied, lively and instructive, like his 
writings; and it is marvellous to see, at his great age, the 
activity of his mind, his eager interest in all that is going 
on in science, and his unflagging desire for fresh information.” 
Here, too, he met Ritter, the geographer; Ranke, the 
historian ; Ewald, the geologist; Peters, the African traveller ; 
and the brothers Grimm. In Puris in 1857 he enjoyed the 
company of Lamartine, Alfred de Vigny, and Tourguenieff. 
He was in Italy during the disturbances of 1848. 

In Engiand his friends, besides those we have already 
mentioned, were very numerous,—George Bentham, the great 
botanist ; Charles Kingsley, whose charming and varied con- 
versation is vividly pictured in the journals. “Indeed, I 
hardly think I have ever known a man whose conversation 
was so charming—so rich in matter, so various, so easy and 
unassuming, so instructive, yet so free from dogmatism and 
from any tinge of the preaching or lecturing tone, sensibility, 
humour, wisdom, so happily blended.” Another clergyman 
of a different type, but not less agreeable, also appears in the 
earlier pages. Sydney Smith declared that the children 
of Bishop Phillpotts used to end their usual prayers by 
praying for Earl Grey, explaining that “ Papa tells us it is 
our duty to pray for our greatest enemies!” The anecdote 
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may not be true, but it is highly characteristic of Sydney Smith. 
Others who appear more or less frequently in the journals are 
Mrs. Somerville, Miss Fox, Lord Arthur Hervey, the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, Sir Roderick Murchison, Sir George and Sir 
William Napier; Mr. Lecky, “the author of the important work 
on Rationalism, a tall, fair, young-looking man, of extremely 
gentle, modest, quiet, indeed, retiring manners, not talking 
much”; Sir Bartle Frere; Lord Aberdare; Sir Louis Mallet, 
“a thoroughly honest, earnest, true-hearted man, generally 
candid and moderate, always truth-loving and open to con- 
viction”; we might continue the list almost indefinitely. Of 
all the names that occur to us as we turn over the pages, Sir 
Joseph Hooker is almost the sole survivor. 

Here is a story about Mr. and Mrs. Lowe told by Sir Louis 
Mallet :— 

“ Mr. Lowe was expatiating on the absurdity of the formula in 
our marriage service: ‘ With all my worldly goods I thee endow.’ 
* For instance,’ he said, turning to his wife, ‘when we married, I 
did not endow you with all my worldly goods, for I had nothing.’ 
*Ah! but consider, my dear’ (she replied) ‘you had your great 
talents and learning.’ ‘Oh!’ said he, ‘I certainly did not endow 
you with them!’” 

No biography is complete which does not contain some 
“link with the past,” and we will therefore end with another 
extract :— 

“Lady Bunbury told us that once when she was ten years old 
she was taken by her aunt Lady Louisa to see an old lady of 110, 
a Miss Alexander; and before they came away the old lady took 
her by the hand and said, ‘Now remember, my dear, you will one 
day be glad to remember that you have yourself seen a person 
who was at the siege of Derry.’ ‘he siege of Derry was in 1689; 
Lady Bunbury was born in 1783; and the old Irish lady, being a 
hundred years older, was therefore born in 1683, and must have 
been about six years old at the time of the siege.” 

We have written enough to show the varied nature and 
the wide range of these remarkably interesting volumes. 





SOME BIOGRAPHIES.* 
WHEN a great personage, nearly related to the reigning 
Sovereign, and necessarily behind the scenes in the drama 
of national and social life, begins to keep a diary in his boy- 
hood, and keeps it with but little interruption for some seventy 
years, we naturally have high expectations. We cannot say 
that these expectations are fulfilled in this “Memoir of the 
Private Life of George, Duke of Cambridge.” Anyhow, 


Royal confirmees. As we proceed the diary grows more 
formal and less really personal. There are interesting 
things in the book, such as the patriarchal gatherings at 
Rumpenheim, where between thirty and forty guests sit 
down to dinner, and other matters which touch the “ private 
life.” For the most part, the word “private” really means 
“non-official.” The Duke goes to the funeral of King 
Leopold of Belgium; he is at Brighton for the Volunteer 
Review, and has luncheon at the Pavilion—“I can only 
look on it as a sad desecration”; he attends the funeral 
of Queen Marie Amélie, and the marriage of his sister, the 
Princess Mary. Then the war of 1866 breaks out; the Duke 
is glad to hear that the Italians have been beaten at Peschiera, 
but is dismayed at the Prussian successes: “Germany 
seems to be lost.” The book hassome interest, and even value, 
but these scarcely correspond to its size, and what we may 
even describe as its pretensions. 

We do not suppose that Major-General Ruggles con- 
tributes in his Recollections anything absolutely new to the 
history of the Indian Mutiny. Still, the personal narrative of 
an officer who took a part in the defence of Lucknow from the 
investment down to its final relief is sure to be worth reading, 
And the details of the story are certainly striking. The 
writer is at work with a brother-officer who is seized with the 
delusion that his comrade is benton murdering him. He looks 
out of his window one morning and sees, four feet off, in the 
burial-ground, a corpse in the attitude of conflict ; it had been 
left till a grave could be dug. Dr. Bryden, sole survivor 
of the Kabul massacre, was hit as he sat at dinner by a bullet 
which “traversed his whole body,” but did not kill him. 
Again and again we read: “ Died next day after amputation ” ; 
it was rare indeed for any one to survive an operation. An 
eclipse frightens the assailants into inactivity; but it surely 
could not have produced “almost total darkness.” Everybody 
is almost in rags except Captain Barlow, “ who to the amaze- 
ment and puzzledom of the rest of us managed to turn out 
every day well groomed and laundried.” But the lighter 
touch is very rare in the grim record of battle, disease, and 
death. How splendid is the story of patience and courage, 
not the less so when it is told, as here, with the very smallest 
allowance of epithets. 

Olives is the somewhat enigmatic title which Sir Wyke 
Bayliss chose to give to his “ Reminiscences.” As a matter 
of fact, the papers which are here collected are literary and 





there is nothing like what the representatives of Prince 
Hohenlohe have lately given to the world. The Sub-Dean of 
the Chapels Royal has written the book, the Princess of 
Wales has read all the proofs, and King Edward has “ever | 
been ready to pass final judgment in cases” which the Sub- 
Dean has not been able to decide. These are sufficient safe- 
guards, and the result is all that could be or ought to be 
wished. Now and then, indeed, we catch a glimpse of the real 
man. In 1851 he wishes that “the Exhibition were at the 
Devil,’ —somewhat ungracious, seeing that the Prince Consort 
had brought it about. But then there were some who feared 
“the gathering of so many foreigners in London”! He thinks, 
again, that the great enthusiasm about Garibaldi was “too 
ridiculous and very disgusting,” a sentiment quite suitable to 
old-fashioned Royalty. There are some naif entries in the 
early diaries. He is ashamed (aet. twelve) of showing “some 
signs of cowardice” while he is riding; is “very angry and 
behaved very ill” (aef. fourteen) when he is told to get up some 
Homer against “papa’s birthday”; thinks it a most dreadful 
thing (aet. fifteen) that he is “not yet perfect in spelling,” and | 
“behaves again like a baby about leaping,” but is “ going to 
redeem his character.” The riding difficulty pressed most on | 
him. He is ashamed when a little girl (Lord Howe’s daughter) 
rode “without any fear a new and very tall horse,” though he 
“always asked many questions when he had to ride a new one.” 
After all, there was real courage in these frank confessions. 
Another cause of “nervousness” was that the Queen 
(Adelaide) was going to examine him in the “ Thirty-nine 
Articles and other branches of Scriptural instruction.” 
The Articles must have been for the special benefit of 
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critical rather than biographical. Incidentally there are little 
touches of life and character—things that concern himself and 


| others—but the mot?f is of the writer rather than the relater. 


One of the most interesting stories is of the artistic fortunes 
of David Cox. When he was at his best—as Sir Wyke 
thought—his pictures were again and again rejected, at the 
Society of British Artists, at the British Institution—and 
what pictures one has seen there !—and at the Royal Academy. 
“ We search his life in vain for a single instance in which a 
picture of his found a place upon its walls [the Royal 
Academy |—until he died; and then they held an exhibition 
of his collected works.” It is pleasant to remember that, on 
the whole, this neglected artist was happy. He wanted very 
little, and though he never ; ot more than £100 for a picture 
in his life, he had enough ; the world gave him quod satis est, 
though it was parca manu. 

The memoir of a divine who died more than forty years ago 
may seem somewhat belated; but we find that it suggests, as 
we read, varions questions that are still very much alive. Dr. 


| Neale—his degree was conferred on him by Hartford College 
| in the United States—was accused of unlawful practices in 


the chapel of Sackville College, of which he was Warden. 
Some one made his way into the chapel—certainly not a nice 
thing to do—and found a Roman breviary. Dr. Neale 
excused its presence by saying that his study was full of 
office-books of all sorts, and that the breviary had been 
accidentally left there. We seem to have heard something of 
the same sort not long ago. But he went on to say, “ justly,” 
thinks his biographer, that it had as good a right to be there 
as “any other book of prayer or hymns constantly to be found 
in parish churches.” What these “books of prayer” are 
we know not; we do know that every clergyman promises not 
to use in worship any prayer other than those contained in the 
Liturgy. But we are often in more serene regions as we follow 
Dr. Neale’s career. He was a most devoted student, an inde- 
fatigable writer to whose facile pen and gift of poetical 
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expression we owe some very popular bymns. If there were 
nothing else to keep his memory green, these would suffice. 
And he did much in the organisation of charitable work. 
Occasional perversity and disobedience in sisterhoods may 
well be condoned in view of the practical good that they do; 
and here, too, Dr. Neale’s energies did excellent service. 
And what a pleasing picture is that of the first Christmas 
Day which the new Warden spent in Sackville College ! 

We get into a very different atmosphere when we read the 
«“ Reminiscences ” which Dr. Davidson's daughter has given us 
of her father. The elder of twins, he was destined from birth, 
more Scotico, for the ministry. But by the time he had reached 
boyhood the Disruption trouble bad come to a head. If 
the elder Davidson was not one of the four hundred and 
seventy-four who went out on May 18th, 1843, it was because 
he was on his death-bed. He died in the following August. 
The lad’s vocation, however, was not set aside; only it was 
carried out in the Free Church. His work lay mainly in 
London, where he started and for many years managed the 
evangelising movement that centred in the Agricultural 
Hall. His was a winning personality, kindly, humorous, 
with a large heart that reached out in many ways,—* Dr. 
Davidson,” said one who knew him well, “is never too 
busy to speak to a strange cat.” And he could be decisive 
on occasion. <A young City clerk told him one day that “the 
Lord had laid it upon him to speak to the congregation at the 
Agricultural Hall.” ‘“ Have you ever spoken to your fellow- 
clerks?” asked the Doctor. It was a hard test—many would 
find it more difficult to speak to one than to a thousand— 
but in the circumstances it was perfectly just. We began by 
doubting whether the reminiscences were worth publishing, 
but ended with the conviction that it would have been a great 
loss not to have had them. One little anecdote we must give. 
Some of our readers may remember Joe Wright, the “ con- 
verted burglar.” He had preached at the Hall, and on the 
next Sunday Dr. Guthriecame. “Is he a burglar too, papa?” 
whispered one of the cbildren of the house, to the Doctor's 
intense delight. 

Richard Cadbury's life has its lessons for more than one class 
of hiscountrymen. There was something heroic in his start in 
business. He and his brother (aged twenty-five and twenty-two) 
bore up against a time of loss. For some years this went on. 
More than four-fifths of his capital of £4,000 had gone before 
the tide turned. But as long as he could pay twenty shillings 
in the pound to creditors he held on; then a small profit was 
realised, and before long wealth flowed in. But when times 
were at their hardest Richard Cadbury never ceased to think 
of others. To care for his workpeople was his first duty— 
and it is a tradition of the firm—but he had large views of 
what he owed to others, und as his means increased these 
views became wider and wider. It would take long even to 
catalogue his good works. Perhaps the most striking of them 
was the giving up of his own home, Moseley Hall, for the 
purposes of a convalescent home for children. It had always 
been his delight to welcome his poorer neighbours there ; now he 
rose to the height, not often reached, of giving it up altogether. 
At the same time, he was ready with help for such things as 
Palestine and Egypt Exploration Societies. Some of Richard 
Cadbury’s social and political beliefs are not at all to our 
mind; but he was a conspicuously honest and large-hearted 
man. 





NOVELS. 

HIS PEOPLE.* 
Mr. CunNINGHAME GRAHAM is a writer of signal talent 
whose disinclination to sail under false colours amounts to a 
veritable obsession. He has never learnt, and does not want 
to learn, how to conciliate the gros public; on the contrary, 
he takes a sort of childish delight in outraging or sticking pins 
into it on every possible occasion. He has a positive genius 
for putting his worst foot foremost. He is the Peter Pan of 
modern authors, the enfant terrible of belles-lettres in the sense 
that he has never come to years of literary discretion or 
reticence, or mastered the art of omission, but invariably 
writes xara wdos. His interest in humanity is described in 
the words of the narrator of one of these stories as “ half- 
platonic and half-literary, with just a dash of Socialistie bias 








* His People. By BR. B. Cunninghame Graham. London: Duckworth and 
Co. [6s.] 





and contempt of the society in which she [the wire-walker], I 
and all of us exist.” His outlook on the races of the world is 
very easy to define. Other things being equal, the English- 
man is always in the wrong, for extenuating circumstances 
can always be pleaded on behalf of the Arab, the Spaniard, 
the Gaucho, or the Mexican, and he never mentions an instance 
of cruelty or vice amongst the more primitive peoples without 
quoting a parallel from Piccadilly or Mayfair. Like the 
Irishman, he clearly holds that “the ways of Providence are 
unscrupulous,” while in regard to morality he expresses a 
preference for “the larger or Latin way,” as being cleaner than 
the life in Anglo-Saxon lands, “ where nature being what it is, 
the same things happen, but are rendered meaner by conceal- 
ment.” A chronic sufferer from “the nostalgia of the open 
plains, the horses and the wild free life” of the desert or the 
pampas, he assumes throughout the attitude of the anti-com- 
mercial traveller, civilisation representing for him a vicious 
circle in which, as man emerges from barbarism, be enslaves 
Nature, only to be in turn enslaved by progress with ite “ten 
thousand unnecessary wants, become necessities.” Hence he is 
never so happy as when he discovers some forgotten nook, like 
the Camargue, whose individuality the tide of civilisation has 
failed to submerge, or recalls the condition of outlying and 
outlandish places before the advent of steam and other 
instruments of progress. And yet mixed up with all this 
admiration of the unsophisticated past there is a strong 
vein of humanitarianism in Mr. Cunninghame Graham,—a 
keen sympathy with the weaker side, especially if it is repre- 
sented by a woman, which it is mighty bard to reconcile with 
the apotheosis of primitive or patriarchal man which is 
implicit in most of these narratives. But we have no 
desire to attempt so hopeless a task as that of evolving 
aw consistent philosophy of life from these capricious 
chapters. Mr. Cunninghame Graham is not to be pigeon- 
holed or cross-examined, but to be taken for what he is, an 
extremely picturesque and incorrigible Ishmaelite, always 
“agin” any Government, descending in a moment from a 
plane of distinction or poetical tenderness to the level of a 
guttersnipe; disgusting and delighting one on the same 
page; yet, when the worst has been said against his errors in 
taste and temper, commanding admiration by his vivid por- 
traiture, the intermittent but undeniable charm of his style, 
and his Quixotic championship of the unsuccessful. 

Of the sketches and portraits which make up this collection, 
some half-a-dozen are quite first-rate,—notably the wonderful 
study of “the intense and ancient life” of the Camarguais; the 
portrait of the banished Emir; and the episode of the home- 
coming of the Toledan Spaniard, who, after amassing a 
fortune in Mexico, finds that all his relations and friends are 
dead or dispersed. There is a fine touch in the last para- 
graph, which describes how he wandered down to the river at 
night and gazed into the stream :— 

“A chilly wind blew feathery clouds across the moon. Algél 
was rising and the Three Maries, with their gleaming lamps cut 
through the blackness of the night as diamonds cut glass, joining 
the earth and sky together with a long beam of light. The 
battlemented walls outlined against the sky seemed drawn in 
charcoal, and as the traveller stood leaning on the bridge the 
Tagus thirstily lapped up against the piers, whilst on its surface 
came a murmuring as of choked voices striving to be heard, 
which seemed to greet him, as if the Romans, Arabs, and the 
Goths pitied his loneliness, and were stretching out their hands.” 
Admirable also is the picture of Gualeguaychi, the Gaucho 
town on the edge of the “ camp,” before the railway vulgarised 
it, and, most delicate and graceful of all, the “ reconstitution” 
of the personality and surroundings of a Georgian votaress of 
botany, “the all-heal of old maids...... that gentle 
science, so fit for bruised and disappointed minds.” That 
the same pen could have given us the tawdry and repulsive 
melodrama entitled “Signalled” is only one out of many 
instances of that entire absence of self-criticism which mars 
these brilliant but unequal pages. 





In Green Fields. By Oswald Crawfurd, C.M.G. (Chapman and 


| Hall. 6s.)—Mr. Oswald Crawfurd’s new book is not quite an 


ordinary novel, being rather a series of country scenes described 
by a fictitious London journalist who is trying the experiment of 
going “back to the land.” Like many other accounts of the 
simple life, Mr. Crawfurd’s descriptions remind one of the con- 


| versation between Sir Toby Belch and Sir Andrew Aguecheek, in 


which Sir Toby asks: “Does not our life consist of the four 
elements?” and Sir Andrew answers: “Faith, so they say; but 
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I think it rather consists of eating and drinking.” Conversations 
on the simple life usually resolve themselves into conversations 
on diet, and accounts of this particular kind of sylvan experiment 
are always greatly concerned with the mechanism of living. With 
regard to this book, never since the days of Charles Dickens have 
so many and such succulent dishes been put before the tantalised 
reader. Not content with constant references to food, and to the 
manner in which the author obtains it off his own estate, Mr. 
Crawfurd in the forty-seventh chapter, or rather letter, of the 
series takes nearly three pages to describe a long dinner which is 
set before some London friends. Having perused the menu 
with sighs for the “Gargantuan” mouth, and the digestion to 
match, which would have been necessary for its enjoyment, the 
reader is glad to see that the author sets his characters to 
witness a dramatic performance during the digestion of their 
enormous meal. In real life they would probably have gone to 
sleep; but in Mr. Crawfurd’s pages they enjoy the fairy play 
which is put before them, disturbed by no twinges caused by 
their dinner. There are some pleasant descriptions of the country 
and of country sports in these pages, but the book would have 
been better without the love story which Mr. Crawfurd has 
thought it necessary to introduce. People who like descriptions 
of green fields and long dinners will thoroughly enjoy reading 
Mr. Crawfurd’s book. 

Father Feliz’s Chronicles. By Nora Chesson. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
€s.)—There is much real charm about Mrs. Chesson’s last book, 
besides the melancholy interest which unfortunately attaches to 
it. It is not exactly a novel, but rather a series of pictures 
reminding one of the illuminations of some old missal, and the 
writer contrives, with wonderful success, to give the requisite 
local colour both in language and in setting. ‘The Chronicles are 
told by a monk living in one of the powerful conventual establish- 
ments of the day, and the date is in the early years of King 
Henry IV. Although the King makes only a very brief appear- 
ance on the stage, yet Mrs. Chesson conveys a far less favourable 
impression of him than that to which Shakespeare has accustomed 
us. The last scene in the book, the peine forte et dure of the 
“Lady Hawise,” is almost too realistically horrible; but the 
volume is well worth reading for the vivid pictures which it 
leaves upon the mind of life at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. 


[*,* The name of the novel by Mr. Francis Gribble reviewed 
in our last issue is The Pillar of Cloud, not The Pillar of Fire, as 
was inadvertently stated.) 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


CAMP FIRES IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. 

Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies. By W. T. Hornaday. 
(T. Werner Laurie. 16s.)—It is with considerable satisfaction 
that one notes the change that has come over the big-game 
sportsman within the last half-dozen years. Here is an American 
naturalist who begins his fresh and spirited narrative of mountain 
goat and big-horn hunting with some sound advice to the British 
Columbian Government as to its too liberal game-laws. Mr. 
Hornaday is Director of the New York Zoological Park, his 
comrade was a game warden, and two of his guides were men 
who had participated in the buffalo massacres of the “ seventies,” 
but who are now all that guides should be. It is pleasant to travel 
in such good company and to hear such capital stories, and the 
photographs of goats taken by Mr. Phillips at distances of twelve, 
eight, and even four feet would be a feather in any man’s cap. 
This is rock-climbing par ezcellence; scaling the “ house-roof” 
type of mountains, as Mr. Hornaday calls these Kootenay 
Rockies, with a camera, and taking snap-shots at goats in the act 
of charging you. The feats of climbing performed by these goats 
astonished even the guides, and their coolness when cornered was 
scarcely less surprising. The Norboe brethers, with that racy 
and picturesque dialect that comes from the old cattle countries, 
are delightful; and the party altogether appears to have had a 
happy jaunt. We hope that the authorities will take up the 
question of game preservation conscientiously. But they must 
be supported by the guides, who ought to be unofficial game 
wardens themselves, and last, but not least, by sportsmen. It is 
not pleasant to recollect the number of men who by birth and 
training should set an example, yet break the laws and bribe 
their guides to smuggle trophies out of the country. That it 
should be left to Americans, after killing their own game, to try 
to preserve ours furnishes a somewhat ironical comment on so- 
called methods of preservation. Let readers interested in the 
subject real Mr. Horn way’s book ; it is the best of advocates for 








true sport and game preservation. 
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THE CITIZEN RIFLEMAN. 


The Citizen Rifleman. By E. J.D. Newitt. (George Newnes. 2s, 
net.)—Distinctly one of the best books published in recent years 
for the guidance of present and future civilian riflemen is The 
Citizen Rifleman. Mr. Newitt, who is known in civilian rifle club 
circles as an extremely good miniature-rifle shot, besides being a 
member of the Southfields Rifle Club, is a member of the Council 
of the Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs. As he himself says, his 
book is published “in the hope that it may be of some assistance 
to those interested in the formation and subsequent management 
of rifle clubs using low-power rifles at short ranges.” As an aid 
to forming rifle clubs his book should be very useful. It is, more- 
over, very interesting to all those in any way connected with 
riflt-shooting. Mr. Newitt’s chapters on preliminary steps and 
management show a great knowledge of his subject, and also 
of human nature. We think, however, that he should have 
suggested how some of the elaborations—suited no doubt for 
clubs in towns or thickly populated districls—such as entertain- 
ment committees, smoking concerts, and the like, could be 
omitted when the club to be formed is merely a village club in 
some thinly populated country district. In such cases too much 
elaboration might be apt to make people exaggerate the task 
before them in the formation of a rifle club. Mr. Newitt’s 
chapters on ranges are interesting, but he seems to be of the 
opinion that the best and cheapest form of outdoor range is 
the one in which the marking is done by telescope. This 
opinion we venture to dispute, and would like to point out to Mr. 
Newitt’s notice an article in the County Gentleman of June 24th, 
1905, in which suggestions are made for the formation of a 
village rifle club and a description is given of an extremely 
cheap and efficient form of range which includes accommodation 
for markers. Mr. Newitt seems to object to markers as expen- 
sive, but in our opinion it is just as expensive to arrange for 
the marking to be done by a man with a telescope from the firing- 
point. When the marking is done at the other end, it is 
bound to be more accurate, especially in the case of line-breaking 
shots. Again, the club has presumably to supply one or more tele- 
scopes at the firing-point when marking by Mr. Newitt’s system. 
The chapters devoted to the description of various forms of 
miniature-rifle and aiming devices are extremely interesting and 
written with discrimination and fairness. In addition, we may 
congratulate both author and publisher on the attractive appear- 
ance and good get-up of the book, a welcome change from that 
of the usual technical work. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading wwe notiee such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for renew in other forms.) 








The Diary of John Evelyn. With Introduction and Notes by 
Austin Dobson. 3 vols. (Macmillan and Co. 3ls. 6d. net.)— 
There is no need for the excuses which Mr. Dobson makes for his 
excursion out of the century in which he is most at home. 
Wherever he chooses to go, he is sure to be in place. The intro- 
duction which he has prefixed to this edition of the Diary is an 
admirable summary of Evelyn’s life, and supplies as careful an 
appreciation of the diarist’s character and work as could be 
desired. Evelyn wrote down his experiences, recollections, and 
comments on things and persons without a thought that they 
would meet any other eye than his own. He was one of the men 
who must put on paper what they have seen or what they are 
thinking about. The Diary is for the most part objective. Now 
and then we come across what the editor describes as a “heartfelt 
outburst.” Such is the well-known passage, perhaps the most 
frequently quoted in the book, in which he records his disgust 
at the scandalous levity and immorality of the Court of 
Charles II. just on the eve of that King’s death. The first 
volume, in which he describes at length his Continental tour, 
reminds us of Pausanias. He sometimes deals with subjects 
historical and political. He had convictions on these subjects, 
but they did not dominate him. If they had, he would not have 
been inspecting Italian pictures, and l'stening to Italian professors, 
while the life-and-death struggle between King and Parliament 
was going on at home. The notes which Mr. Dobson supplies are 
most helpful; he never omits to furnish the information or illus- 
tration that is wanted. There is, we think, a misapprehension of 
the original when he says that Evelyn had “a sharp attack of 
angina pectoris at Padua.” What Evelyn suffered from was an 
ailment of the throat. “I was afflicted,” he writes, “with an 
angina and sore throat”; this is the primary meaning of the 


word. 
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Poetical Works of Robert Burns. With Life and Notes by 
William Wallace, LL.D. (W. and R. Chambers. 3s. 6d.)—No 
one is better qualified to annotate in an effective and illuminating 
way the poems of Burns than Dr. Wailace. It is clear that he 
knows everything that there is to be known about the poet, his 
surroundings, his friends, his antagonists, and the general circum- 
stances of his life. He gives the reader the origin of the songs, 
&c., for Burns would often take the fragment of an old ballad 
and shape it into something of poetical form. If any one is 
mentioned—as, for instance, in “The Kirk’s Alarm” the poet 
mentions a number of people—Dr. Wallace knows all about him or 
her. This and the poem which precedes it, “To James Tennant 
of Glenconner,” occupy something less than seven pages, but the 
annotation to them implies a most industrious inquiry into the 
history, private and public, ofsa number of obscure persons. 
Then the ignorance of the Southern reader, deplorable as it is, is 
indulged with a running glossary, infinitely more convenient, as 
every one will allow, than the customary addition in dictionary 
form. The “ Biographical Sketch” is, to our mind, scarcely so 
satisfactory. A Scottish moralist always seems to fall into 
a certain confusion when he has to write about Burns. On 
p. 10 we read that Burns, who had married Jean Armour two 
years before, “committed a breach of conjugal fidelity,” and 
twenty lines further on we are told that “it goes without saying 
that he was the most careful and affectionate of fathers.” 
With this may be mentioned Goldsmith's Poetical Works, Edited 
by Austin Dobson (H. Frowde, 3s. 6d.), a revised and enlarged 
reprint of the edition of 1888. It now contains all the verse that 
Goldsmith wrote ; and some fresh notes have been added by the 





editor. 


We have received the first volumes of three examples of 
“The Victoria History of the Counties of England,” Edited 
by William Page, F.S.A. (A. Constable and Co., £1 Ils. 6d. 
net per vol.) The three are Cornwall, Devon, and 
so that the South-West of England has at last the prospect 
of being adequately treated. Up to this time the three 
counties have suffered from neglect or misfortune. Cornwall 
has received attention from antiquaries and archaeologists, who 
have found in it an exceptionally rich field, but the “history 
of the county has been somewhat neglected.” Devonshire can 
“scarcely be said to possess a county history according to the 
modern interpretation of that title.’ Here there has been an 
element of bad luck. Sir William Pole, who died in 1635, made a 
large collection of documents, but a great portion perished in the 
Civil War. Other efforts in the same direction have been either 
neglected or left incomplete. Lastly, the only work that claims 
to be a full history of Somerset appeared more than a century 
ago, long before the modern art of referring to original sources 
had been established. Here, too, there has been some bad 
fortune. W. Phelps’s “History and Antiquities of Somerset- 
shire” (1835) did not get beyond the seventh number. 
other counties have now got as far as the second volume. 


Somerse t, 


Three 


are Lincolnshire, Norfolk, and Northampton. We regret to see that, 
with regard to the second of these, Mr. Walter Rye has been com- 
pelled by failure of eyesight to resign the task of supervision 
which he had undertaken. A further disappointment is that Dr. 
Jessopp is not able to give all the help which he had expected to 
be able to render. One subject treated in all three volumes is the 
history of the religious houses in each county. The number of 
these foundations when they are thus aggregated is certainly 
impressive. In Lincolnshire there were a hundred and twenty- 
six, in Norfolk a hundred and nineteen, in Northampton forty- 
nine. Worked out with the acreage of the various counties, the 
results are not unlike, Norfolk coming first, as we might expect, 
and Northampton and Lincoln being very nearly the same. The 
country was overburdened with them. The principles and practice 
of the “ Victoria County History” are now so well established 
and so admirably earried out that it is scarcely necessary to 
Each 


do more than chronicle the appearance of the volumes. 


county has an “ Advisory Council,” and in each the separate | 


They | 








sections of natural history in its various provinces, archaeology, | 


general history, &c., are put into the hands of experts, the whole 
passing under the observation of a general editor. We may be 
able to return to the series, which has, indeed, been frequently 
noticed more or less fully in the Spectator. 

Wayside India. By Maud Power. (Downey and Co., Water- 
ford. 21s. net.)—Miss Power relates her Indian experiences in a 
lively fashion, not without a certain tone of satire when she 
comes to describe the manners and customs of the British. On 
the whole, the pen-and-ink pictures are effective, and, we do not 
doubt, faithful; the sketches, which are by the same hand, show an 
elegance which seems not altogether to accord with the somewhat 





unconventional letterpress.——The Tourist’s India, by Eustace 
Reynolds-Ball (Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 10s. 6d.), is a 
businesslike guide from which the traveller may learn whither 
he is to go and how, what he should seek to see, where he may 
lodge, and at what cost,—in fact, may see the numberless things 
that are worth seeing. 


The Plants of the Bible. (Vester and Co., Jerusalem. 
free.)—This little book, “ prepared by the American Colony,” will 
be found useful by travellers in the Holy Land. It is in as 
small a compass and as light as a book can be, and its fifty pages 
contain a great amount of botanical information. 


ls pe yst- 


Cobbett’s Advice to Young Men. (Henry Frowde. 2s. 6d. net.)— 
This is a book full of good sense, with certain characteristic 
extravagances that are hardly in keeping with it. There is a bitter 
attack on Dr. Johnson—Dr. Johnson supplies an excellent test of 
good feeling—and a quite outrageous condemnation of all actors 
and playgoers, “mean,” “abject,” “servile,” “slavish”; but it 
is needless to characterise Cobbett. Also Cobbett’s English 
Grammar, with a good Introduction by H. L. Stephen (same 
publisher, 2s. 6d. net). The subject is not so remote from life as 
not to give Cobbett opportunities for characteristic utterances. 
He is amusingly severe on official English, Kings’ Speeches, &c., 
compositions which have possibly improved, but are still not 
Some of the criticisms are more or less absurd, but he 
But the same can be done, we imagine, 


” « ” 6 





perfect. 
certainly hits many blots. 
in all literatures. 


The Clergy Directory, 1907. (J. S. Phillips. 4s. 6d.)—The 
necessary information about the personnel of the clergy, and the 
statistics of benefices—population, value, &c.—are given in this 
volume in as small a compass as possible. The number of the 
clergy, including the Colonial and missionary priests and deacons 
(but not those of native origin), may be reckoned at twenty-six 
thousand, of whom six thousand may be taken as retired or 
engaged in educational and other work. Taking the figures 
given in The Catholic Directory (Burns and Oates, 1s, 6d. net), a 
volume which will be found to contain much information 
interesting to an outsider, we find that there are in Great 
Britain four thousand and twenty-four priests, with about half 
as many churches, chapels, and stations. In England and Wales 
the dioceses of Westminster and Southwark number about two- 
Scotland has more than a half of the 
Another well- 





sevenths of the whole; 
priests, but less than a third of the churches, &c. 
known directory, of tried accuracy and usefulness, is The Royal 
Blue Book Court Guide, now in its eighty-fifth year (Kelly's 
5s. net.) 





Directories, 


Almanach Hachette. (Librairie Hachette. 2 fr.)}—We are glad 
to see again this “petite Encyclopédie populaire de la Vie 
Pratique.” We had the pleasure of welcoming its first appear- 
ance, and beg to offer our congratulations on its continued pros- 
perity. Nothing promotes an entente cordiale better than that 
the two nations should understand each other; and the Almanach 
certainly helps us much to understand the French habit of mind 
It is better than any number of set treatises. For practical 
purposes we have everything that could be wished, and there is 
other. One 
Every month 


abundance of curious information, scientific and 
interesting feature is to be found in the star maps 
is furnished with two maps of the skies giving the aspect to a 
spectator looking (1) north and (2) south at a certain hour. 
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Abendschein (A.), The Secret of the Old Masters, 12mo(G.W. Appleton) net 46 
Albright (M, C.), The Common Heritage, cr Svo leadley) net 26 


Auderson (J. H.), The Peninsular War, March Ist, Isll, to the 
. (Rees) net 36 





Liose ln 


1814, Svo....... woccocececes 
Bailey (H. C.), Springtime, cr Svo 4 J. Murray) 60 
Bate (Mrs. J. D.), The Sweet Story of Jesus, 4to . E, Stock) net 26 
Beachey (R. W.), God, Man, and the Garden, cr 8vo E. Stock) 50 


Beaven (H, C.), Solutions of the Examples in Hall's Easy Graphs, cr Svo 
(Macwillan) 3/6 
Heinemann) vet 160 
Dent) net 2/6 
ther Sermons, 
(Skeffingtoun) 50 


Bell (G. L.), The Desert and the Sown, Svo 
Besier (R.), The Virgin Goddess: a Tragedy, 4to 
Bodington (C.), The Twelve Gates of the Holy City, and « 


ee sie . 
Bretherton (R. H.), The Mill: a Novel, er 8vo ; Methuen) 60 
Brett (J.), The Altar and the Life, er svo (Lougwans) vet 36 


Briggs (W.), The Law of International Copyright, Svo (Stevens & Haynes) 160 
British Turf (The) and the Mea who have Made it (Biographical Press) net 2100 


| Burgess (W. V.), Cheshire Village Stories, cr 8vo (Sherratt & Hughes) vet 3 


Calvert (A. F.), The Alhambra, éto — oce (Lane) net 42/0 
Campbell (D. F.), Short Course on Ditterential Equations (Macmillan) net 4/0 
Chadwick (H. M.), Origiu of the English Nation...(Camb. Univ. Press) ret 7.6 
Chambers (E. K.), Notes ou the History of the Revels Office under the 
Tudors. Svo A. H. Bullen) net 3/6 
Churchill (E. G, 8.), Tarpou Fishing in Mexwo and Florida, 4to 
(Harrison & Sons) net 10,6 
(Uuwin) 60 
(Uuwin) net 50 


Courlander (A.), The Sacritice: a Novel, cr 8vo 
Cruso (H, A. A.), Sir Walter Raleigh: « Drama, er Svo 
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Cryptogram (The) and its Key in the Epistles to the wena? \ yey by 














Moira, cr 8vo. E. Stock) net 2/6 
Derr (L.), Photography for Students of Physics and Che wi er 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 6/0 
Donat (K. von), The Battle on the Scha Ho, 8V0_ ......cssseeeesseeeee (Rees) net 7/6 
Doyle (J. A.), The Colonies under the House of Hanover...(Longmans) net 14/0 
Doyle (J. A.), The Middle Colonies, 8V0  .........csececeeseeeees (Longmans) net 14/0 
Dressler (F. A.), Moltke in his Home, cr 8vo.. (J. Murray) net 6/0 
Elliot (W. H.), Story of the “ snnnmniowell Grants from the Spey to the 
ee __  r (Sherratt & Hughes) net 5/0 
Ellis (E. J.), The Real Blake, Nese ata Sant (Chatto & Windus) net 12,0 
Forrest (A. S.) and Henderson (J.), Jamaica Painted and Described, 
GP DUD wecnnnncicegncsenqanstncrrscncenapainenseccencevevciscrengiennserqnennecesitl (Black) net 6/0 
Foster (J. Pri pl y as Illustrated in the Foreign 
Relations of the United States, SOO shnsniinniniorssienediiaanbiane (Constable) net 12/6 


Garneau (Alfred), Poésies.. ... (Montreal) — 
Genung (J. F.), The Hebrew Literature of Wisdom in the e Light of To-day, 





er 8vo. eae ..(Constable) net 7/6 
Gould (8. ‘B. ce The ‘Restitution of All Things, “er 8vo .....(Skeffington) 36 
Grant (A.), Before Port Arthur in a Destroyer, 8vo ( i Murray) net 9/0 

.(K. Paul) net 5/0 


Hearn (L.), Some Chinese Ghosts, 12mo ... 
Hincks (G. M.), A Commutation of Sentence, and. ‘other “Incidents m the 
Life of Samuel Suubbins, Cr BVO .......000.ercccececssscsceseressvccescccsosces (Drane) 36 
Housekeeper’s Book, compiled by M. A. M., 4to (Truslove & Hanson) net 36 
Housman (L.) and Barker (H. G.), Prunella, 4to ..........(A. H. Bullen) net 3/6 





Huchon (R.), Mrs. Montagu and her F riends, cr 8vo. (J. Murray) net 6,0 

Huntington (A. S.), Memoirs and Letters of Frederic Dan Huntington, 
cr 8vo ..... .. (Constable) net 7/6 
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Jacquier (E. y, History of the Books of the New Testament, Vol. I. (K. Paul) 
Jerningham (H.), From West to East, 8V0..........00ce0eee see ees (J. Murray) net 15/0 
Jones (LL. A. A.) and Bellot (H. H, L.), Commerce in War...(Methuen) net 
Lewis (M. E.), Ethics of Wagner's The Ring of the ni — (Putnam) 
Lisle (E.), Under Honour’s Flag, er 8vo . (Warne) 36 
Lockyer (Sir N.), Education and Ni ational ‘Progress. 8vo0.. "(Mac ‘millan) net 50 
Long (E. O.), The ‘* You and I’ Ballads and Topical Sketches (Gay & Bird) 
Lowell (P.), Mars and its Canals, Svo ..., . (Mae ae net 10,6 








McConnell (P.), Diary of a Working Farme er, er 8vo (Cabie Printing Co.) net 60 
Manufacture of Paupers (The). cr 8vo .............. ...(J. Murray) net 26 
Manwell (M. B.), The Boys of Mouk’s Harold, er 8vo . inniteninaalie (Warne) 36 
Master of the Magicians (The): Daniel, by Lumen, 8vo ... E. Stock) net 7/6 
Montgomerie (F, W.), Paving the Price, cr 8vo ......... eccece cocsece (Simpkin) 36 
More (P. E.), Shelburne Essuys, 4th Series, cr 8vo ............0.+ (Putnam) net 5/0 
Phillpotts (E.), The Whirlwind, cr 8v0_ ............ccceceeeees (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Popular Ballads of the Olden Time, 3rd Series, 12mo...... (A, H, Bullen) net 3/6 


Pratt (E. A.), Licensing and Temperance in Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark, cr 8vo (J. Murray) net 2/6 
Bhodes (J. F.), History of the United States, Vols. VI. and VIL. 8vo 
(Macmillan) each 120 
Sayce (A. H.), Archaeology of the Cuneiform Inscriptions, 8vo (S.P.C.K.) 50 
Sémé¢noff (E.), The Russian Government and the Massacres(J. Murray) net 26 
Simpson (8S. G.), Thomas Edward Brown, the Maux Poet, cr8vo(W.Scott) 36 
Smith (E. M.), The Zodia, 8vo (E. Stock) 6/0 
Smith (Sir F.), De Republica Anglorum, cr 8v Press) net 40 
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Snyder (C.), The World Machine, the First Cause, the Cosmic 
ES a ee ene eee (Longmans) net 90 

Torrey (B.), Friends on the Shelf, cr 8vo ... ...(Constable) net 50 

Walpole (Sir 8.), Studies in Biography, 8V0 ................cc00ceeeeee (Unwin) net 150 


Walter (F. S.) and Mathew (F.), Ireland Painted and Described (Black) net 7/6 
Weber (H. and F, P.), Climatotherapy and Balneotherapy, roy 8vo 
(Smith & Elder) net 
Werner (A.), The Natives of British Central Africa, 8vo ...(Constable) net 
Woodward (W. H.), Studies in Education during the Age of the Renais- 
TEE GUE dnctsacctaiconimcbanetannminasel (Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/6 
Woodworth (J. V.), Punches, and Tools for Manufacturing in Presses, 
8vo (Lockwood) net 16,0 
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LIBERTY'S PRICE List PosT FREE SALE 
LIBERTY’S SALE 


LIBERTY’S SALE 
LIBERTY & co. REGENT ST. LONDON 


TO-DAY 
TO-DAY 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


“4 This is Genuine Cocoa.”—The LANCET. 


THE BEST ON EARTH. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


Guaranteed Absolutely Pure Cocoa only. 
Specially Prepared for Invalids. 


Of all Grocers and Stores at Home, India, and Colonies, 





From Monday Next until 26th January. 


HAMPTONS’ GREAT SALE 


of High-class Furniture, Carpets, Curtains, 
Fabries, Linens, China, &ec., affords to all the 


GREAT ANNUAL OPPORTUNITY 


to secure every description of high-class 


House Furnishings at Half Price. 


Write to-day for Illustrated . 
Clearance Catalogue G A 210 post-free. 


HAMPTON S 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman: The Right Hon: LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0; 


Invested Funds exceed £15,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restr.cted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums, 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘he next 

valuation will be made after December 3ist, 1908. 





FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourabla 
terms, 

The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 


Company. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


— —— - —_ - —_ 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
TRUSTEE “~” EXECUTOR, 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE, 
The Corporation Grants SPECIAL TERMS to 
ANNUITANTS when HEALTH 
IMPAIRED. 


A.D, 1720. 
is 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.c, 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





CERES |A REVOLUTION IN COPYING LETTERS. 
| Letter copied as you write, and shows no sign of 
WR ITING | copy taken. Ordinary Pen and Ink. No trouble. 
Full particulars, with specimen of Copying, on application; 
COPIER also Catalogue of the Vertical System of Keeping Letters 
in Boxes, Cabinets, &c., which is fast displacing all others, 
(Patented). 


THE CERES DEPOT, 


10 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W. 
ACC IDE NT & SICKNESS. 
GENERAL FIRE. LIFE. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, 


ACCIDENT, 
BURGLARY. 














prin . ea MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
ASSURA | —— 
9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
CORPORATION | jiead Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
Lantted. | General Manager—F., Norre- Miter, J.P. 
THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
ROYAL THE WORLD. 
t 
NSURANCE | Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 
COMPANY. | Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON, 
FIRE, LIFE. | TOTAL FUNDS _... £13,803,187. 
BY SPECIAL i] 
3 ‘DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT ani Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’3 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application, 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Bie Ben, 


61 Strand, or se Saye Euchange ! E. C. 


TO THE KING. 


TRADE-MALRE. 


EPPS’S COCOA 
EPPS’S COCOA 
EPPS’S COCOA 


You cannot possibly 
have 
a better Cocoa, 

It forms a welcome delicacy for 
the morning and evening meal. 
A fragrant, delicious, 
and 
most healthful 
beverage. 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 





OvTstpe PAGER (when avaliable), FOURTEEN GUINEAS 











Page succceceeese eeee £12 12 0} NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £1 4 0 
Malf- "Page (Column) cocecese 6 6 O]| Half Narrow Column ........ 2 2 0 
Quarter-Page (Haif-Column) $3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column.,..... 1 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 83. 
COMPANIES, 

Outside Page..cccvesseee-+-+ £16 16 O| Inside Page ....sceersceceeeLld 14 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under tn broad column (half-width), 5s.: and ls. a 
line for every additional line (contatning on an averuge licelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an Inch, 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms : net. 

Terms of Subscription. 

PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

. Half- 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly 
RGU, 06cc0esevd- -0-snesesecasess cocce Bh BS GecereG Uh Beeeed 7 S 


Tocluding postage to ar any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. cocccccce 3B IB 6.0081 8.20.8 8 8 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
ou2z Ft Ft O F LONDON. 


J — 

The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS 
following posts :— 

1. BATTERSEA PUPIL TEACHER CENTRE.—Two Assistant 
Mistresses: (i.) qualified to teach Needlework and Geography or 
History ; (ii.) qualitied to teach English. 

2, CHELSEA PUPIL TEACHER CENTRE,—Assistant 
qualified to teach Mathematics and Science (especially Botany). 

3. MILE END PUPIL TEACHER CENTRE.—Assistant Mistress 
qualified to teach English and French. 

Candidates should possess a University Degree or an equivalent, and should 
have had experience of work in Pupil Teacher Centres or Secondary Schools. 

The commencing salary in each case will be £130 a year, and will rise by 
annual increments of £5 to a maximum of £165 a year. 

Applications should be made on the Official Form, T. S. 56, to be obtained, 
together with particulars of the appointment, from ‘the C lerk of the London 
County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom 
they must be returned not later ‘than 10 a.m, on Monday, lith February, 
197, accompanied by copies of turee testimonials of recent date. 








for the 





Mistres® | 


Candidates applying through the post for the Form of Application should 


aun a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Full particulars of the Council's requirements as to Appointments Vacant 
are published 1m the London County Council Gazette, which can be obtained 
from the Council's Publishers, Messrs. P. 5. King and Son,2 and 4 Greut 
Smith Street, Westmiuster, S ; price (including postage) Lhd. an issue, or 
for the year, a prepaid subscription of 6s. 6d. 

G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 

Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C 


mMouNTY OF 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
the following post :— 
HEAD-MASTER ats THE L.C.C. CAMDEN SECONDARY SCHOOL 
FOR ROYS, ISLINGTON, N. 


Candidates must possess a University Degree, and must have had experiex 
in Secondary School work. 

The salary attaching to the post will be £400 a year, 
increments of £20 to a maximuin of £600 a year, 

The School will be opened im September, 1907. 

Applications should be made on the Official Form, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the Appointment, from the Clerk of the London County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C , to whom they must 
be returned vot later than l0a.m. on Monday, 17th Fe »bruary, 1907, accompanied 
Ly copies of three testimonials of recent date. 

Candidates applying through the post for the Form of Application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 


sorte @ RR, 
INVITES APPLICATIONS for 


ice 


Full particulars of the Council's requirements as to Appointments Vacant | 
| studied 


are published in the London County Council Gazette, which can be obtained 
from the Council's publishers, Messrs. P. S. King ‘and Son, 2 and 4 Great 
Smith Street, Westminster, 5.W., price; including postage, l4d. an issue, or for 


the year a pre id subscription of us. 6d, 
, — G. L. GOMME, 


Clerk of the London County Council, 





Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
MH E UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


The COUNCIL of the U niversity “of 8 Sheffield is about af APPOINT a 
LIBRARIAN, who must have high Academic qualificatious. Copies of not 
more than three testimonials, and the names of two referees, must be sent 
by the 23rd January, 1907, to the Registrar, from whom full particulars may 
be obtained. 

w. M. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOME N. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LECTURER in MATHEMATICS, 
The Lecturer will be required to give full time und to undertake the 
organisation of the Department. 
Applications, with copies of testimonials, should be sent not later than 
January 31st to the Secretary, from whom information c a be obtained 
ETHEL McKNIGHT, 
Secretary. 


GIBBONS, Registri ur, 








TER: AVELLIN G COMPANION WANTED by Elderly 

Gentleman. Must be Gentleman of high education, information, and 
experience ; over 40, and unmarried ; an easy, amusing, and interesting talker. 
Medical man preferred. Waste of time for any to apply without exceptional 
couversational talent. Highest references required. Photo if possible.—Box 
162, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 

RUIT FARMING.—VACANCY for PUPIL on large 

Fruit Farm; all brenches. Terms inclusive of Board or otherwise. 
Apply, W. OAKES and SON, Seaford Grange Fruit Farm, Pershore, 
Worcestershire. 


rising by annual | 





\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUCH, Limited, 

ss have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kyuoch, Limited, Witton, Rirmingbam. 


7 GINEBRING PUPILS.—The old-established firm of 
4 JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, Ltd., Telegraph, Electrical, and General 
Engineers and Cable Makers, ‘aceept. a limited number of Pupils.—For 
snetnenaies apply to Victoria Works, Chariton, 8.0., Kent. 


PBrmrvonan AND _ MIDLAND 
SCHOOL MUSIC. 
Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doe., LL.D. 
GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 

CHARLES HARFORD LLOYD, M.A., Mus. Doc. (Oxon.) 


1907, 








INSTITUTE 
OF 


Visitor 
Principal 
Visiting Examiner 


SESSION 


The Session consists of Winter Term (January 2ist to April 13th); Summer 
ene (April 15th to June 29th}: Autumn Term (September 17th to Decem- 
r 2lst). 
Instruction in all branches of Music; Students’ Choir and Orchestra; 
Chamber Music; Fortnightly Rehearsals; Concerts; aud Opera. 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 
ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Cetson EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 
the Cambridge, and the London 
Special courses 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms, 

Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 
Terms. 

Apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


((HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL 


GIRLS, Limited. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairwan of the Couucil—The Rev, 


CANON F. J, HOLLAND, 





FOR 


M.A, 


1, 6 UPPER BAKER STREERT, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER, 
Music School under the wr en of Mr. Oscar Reringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Miss Etlinger, Mr. F. Docker, and others, 
. 389 GRAHAM STREET, E ATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY-LEWIS, B.A, 
Boarding House, 39 Graham Street, 8.W. 


rp 


Pup ant in the School admitted to Special Classes. 

Preparatory Departments for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
NEXT TE RM BEGINS on JANUARY 16th, 1907. 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 6 Upper Baker Street, N. W. 


| ASLEMERE, GEORGE'S WOUD. 








SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

acres of geri und 2 nearly 600 ft. above sea level, 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb, Certif. for T heory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George's College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German 
(Berlin); and Miss HELENS ‘T. NELLD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 
Dertiscated Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 
York. REOPENS JANUARY 18th. 


fOLK ESTON E.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen, Detached house near sea ; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. 


MMHORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 

tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Bracing air; beautiful country, 
high above sea level. Games, gymnastics, sea bathing, &c. Health carefully 
Individual training. iexcellent Langu iges & Music. Head-Mistresses— 
Miss BUSS ELL & Miss EBBUT , M.A, (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge 


( | gh IR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.R.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Illustrated Prospectuses on application. 


*. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
i" Daughters of Gentlemen. —Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. ‘Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the ¢ ‘olonies. 


WPA NGE HAWE, EWHU RS, SURREY.—Miss E. C. 
kK) ALLEN and Miss E. A. PARISH RECEIVE a limited number of 
PUPILS to educate on the lines of the Parents’ National Educational Union. 
The children lead a free and natural home life, having short hours of serious 
work, and spending a great deal of time out of doors. Visiting specialists. 
Terms moderate. 


| ADY BEAUMONT Strongly y Recommends a HOME for 
4 PAYING GUESTS and CHIL DREN. Poultry farm. Lady Pupils for 
poultry-farming and domestic economy taken. Healthy. Gravel soil, Pretty 
coantee. Educational advantages —Apply Lady BEAUMONT, Swannington 
House, or Miss ALLSOPYP, Hill Farm Bungalow, Botley. 


WIR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
kK) “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightial Home School, 
with thorough e jucation for Gentlemen's Daughters. Entire charge of 
Children with pareuts abroad, Resident trained Nurse, Detached house 4 mins. 
from sea. PRINCIPALS -Miss E. YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIER, 
ie RREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 

SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position. The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds, Riding and driving. 


Sandy soil; nine 








Leicester ; 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, ». N. Principals — — 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director a bags 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objccte To train E hacsted 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught. iucluding Outdoor Games.Swimming. Fencing, aud Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualitied teachers, 

{4EALTH STUDENTS. —Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, avd Rev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—F sta Particulars from the SECRET AR’ Y. 

JING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
MNHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &ec. 


NS STEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES- 
EN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
AISTRE SES s. Gymuastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production, 
remedial movements. Auatomy, Hygiene, &c. Others received for curvature 
and weaknesses requiring enrative treatment, Send for Prospectus. 
fEXuE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 











Principal : 
Historical Tripos, Class L. ; 


A residential College providing a year's professional trainiug for secondary | 


teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge ‘Teachers’ Cer- 





tificate (Theory and Practice). and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London | 


University, Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridye. 
Students are admitted in January and in September. — Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained ou 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


ATCHELOR TRAINING COLL EGE for TEACHERS 
CAMBERWELL GROVE, 
Principal—Miss RIGG. Mistress of Method kins CARPENTER, 
Other Teachers and Lecturers. 
Provides a Practical Course of Professional 
Secondary Schools, with 
Datchelor (500 nnpils) and other Schools, 
STUDENTS PREPARED FOR THE CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
CERTIFICATE AND LONDON TEACHING DIPLOMA. 

FREE STUDENTSHIP awarded annually to a U niversity Graduate. Also 
A KINDERGARTEN Be ISION preparing for the Examinations of the 
Nutional Froebel Union. Also 
A PREPARATORY DIVISION preparing for Lon1 B.A. or Cambridge Higher 
socal Honours. Fees, £15 to £20 a year for Non-residents. Also 
SPECIAL COURSES of TRAINING for TEACHERS of PIANO and 

CLASS SINGING. 
A comfortable HALL of RESIDENCE. 


M\HE INC ORPOR ATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTE, TALGARTIL ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Edneation as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Cbhairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. ‘Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE M.A. Secretary: 
Principal: Miss E, LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tious of the National Froebel Union. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and 
two of £15 each, tevable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually 
to Students. .—P rospectnses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 


Terms Moderate. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER'S S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasinm, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for aequiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Veacher for Physical ‘Tre uuing ; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Danghters.—For Prospectus ap ply PRINCIPA 


\T. MARY'S COLLEGE, FAanInGTOR 
Principal—Miss JANE L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
1. TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
for Loudon or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, Fee £75. 
Full partie ulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


Pp NCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for 
NURSES, Withington, 


LADIES as CHILDREN’S 
Practical Training; babies in resideuce; Kindergarten. 
suitable students in special cases. 
y. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND 

S (for Daughters of Clergy aud Laity), DARLEY DALE, MA'TLOCK, 

Special Bursaries for the Dinghters of C lergy only. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TEACHERS. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 
The Rectory, Warrington. 





Preparation 





TRAINING 


Manchester. — 





\HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BISHOP'S STORTFORD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss ESTHER CASE (Girton Coll., Camb, Class. Tripos), 


Second Mistress—Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS (B.Sc. Lond.) 


NEXT TERM BEGINS on JANU ARY 17th 


Ty 1V TER :POOL—SUMMERFIELD, “ae Drive. 


4 

DAY and BOARDING 
Tho rough | ao ation. Higher 
—Prine ipal Miss AGNE S SIMPSUN and Miss LUCY 


YROW ‘BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Zeantiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 

good education, Special attention to development of character. — Principal, 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. koudon, Camb, Trs’. Certiticate (Registered), 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 
J ingen netpet EAST FIN 
the ae of Education. Principal, Miss LEADER, Cambridge Classical 

Trin ws. First-class Boarding-School for Girls. Grounds of eleven acres; 
tield for hockey, cricket, net-ball; tennis-courts, Individual care and home 
life) Thorough Education on modern lives. Specialization or Advanced 


Examinations if required 
VOTH EN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
J Misses PYE, Priucipals.—Iu order to provide accommodation in this 
School for an increasiug number of Pupils, a NEW HOUSE, next door to 
Eothen, will be opeved in Jauuary, 1907. There will then be a few vacancies 
for Boarders, for which early application should be made. Climate very 
healthy and braci ng 500 fe thove sea leve 


} rABERDASHERS ASKES GIRLS’ SCHOUL, 
Miss MARGARET A. GILLILAND, 


ACTON, W.—Head- Mistress 
M.A Low!., Fellow of Univ. Coll., Loud, assisted by a large s:all of University 


Graduates und other Specialists. Valuable Scholarships and Leaving Exhibi- 
tious. TERM BEGAN JANUARY 9th 


SCHOOL for GIRLS wom § qualified staff. 
Examinations, if require: Good games, 
’ TURNER, 
























YCHLEY, N.—Recognised by | 


T MONICA’S, 


KINGSWOOD, SURRE 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Lo S.E.R, 


SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS, 
Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
Visiting Professors, 


HOME 
Excellent Education on modern lines. 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, » Gymnastics, &e, 


Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos ; 
Prospectus on applic ation. 


Miss BERVON. 





K DGBASTON HIGH SCHUOL FOR GLKLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval aud Modern Languages Tripos), 
PRIVATE OMNIBUS daily from Moseley. 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Koad (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FI LORENCE N, DAW 
TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 17th. 
Prospettuses, &c., can be. obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birminghi um. 
EYBRIDGE LADIES’ | SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (London). The com- 
forts of a refined home. ‘Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind 
ina sound body. No cramming, but preparation for examinations if desired, 
French and German a speciality. Large grounds, High aud healthy position, 


H!S¢ GHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss C, METC ALFE and Miss G. WALLIS. 





The SPRING TERM will Cc OMMENC ‘Eon on WEDNESDAY, January 23rd, 1907, 


NANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

J BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford aud Cambridge Joint Board, 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud teunis.—P rincipals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 


HESHIRE—WINCHAM HAL * LOSTOCK 

/ GRALAM,-— Excellent School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Inclu- 
sive fess £50 to £70. Large Mansion, Grounds, and Playing Fields; Riding; 
Perfect Sanitation; highly qualtied Stai®; Great Successes.—Iilustratel 


| Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal. 


Training for Teachers in | 
abundant opportunity for Class Teaching in the | 


Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. | 
| NILE 


| cerning 


Fees advanced to 


“SCHOOL | 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HIN {.DHEAD. 


The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 17th.—For Prospectus, 
anyly to to the Princinal. Miss MACRAE MOIR, 


S T. S AN. SAV 10U R'S 





OLAVE'S AND ST. GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL, 

Heal-Master-—-W. G, Es MLL. 
ST. SAVIOUR'S AND 8ST. OLAVE'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
NEW KENT ROAD, 8.E 
Hea !-Mistress— Miss M. G, FRODSHAM, BA, 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, TUESDAY, January i5th, 1907. 
EASTER TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, January lth, 1907 
Forms of ap rplic ation for admission to either S cho. 1 may be obtained from 
the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, ‘Tower Bride, y 





— " Ta 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 


Preliminary enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR; those con- 
Scholurship Examinations to the HEAD-MASTER.  Christmuas 
Vacation December 19th—January 16th. Preparatory School at Hitchin 
recoguised by the Governors. 


ERKHAMST 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, 
Jumor a quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; 
Senior Sehool —Apply HE AD- MAST ER, School Honse, 


 yorsom COLLEG I.—Head- Master, Rev. I. N. H. SMITH- 
4 PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships aud Exhibitions open to all boys umler 
14, whether alre: uly in the school or uot, will be offered in March next.— 


Apply The BURSAR. AED 2 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 


Healthily situated near the Moors. 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS MONDAY, January lth, 1907. 
AT KINSON, M A. Cantab. 





ED SCHOOL. 


and Medical Life. 
successful prep. for 


Headl-M: aster, C, w. 


KF ALMOUT H.—Health and Education at the Cornish 


| moderate fees. 


| Staff PREPARE PUPILS. 


Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 

New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A, Head-Master. 


Digg te VALENCE SCHOOL, KEN'T.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTUWORKERS., Valuable Exhibi- 
Classical aud Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 

», swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Yaval and Military Otlicers and ¢ Clergy men.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


Riviera. 


tions. 
workshop 
Sous of } 





TNIVERSITY and OTHER EXAMINATIONS —Rev. 
J J.P. SHEPHERD, M.A. (late Fell. Lect. Queen's Coll., Oxford), and 
Individual Teaching. Classics, Mathematics, Eng., 
Arrangements for Science. Six now at Oxford and Camb, 
3oating.—Sulhamstead Rectory, Berks. Station: Theale. 


Football, Cricket, 
YDAL MOUNT SCH OOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A 
‘tne Board of Governors will be oh to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


Mae hog os A COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 

Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIX'TH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
tives courts, School cadet corps, Boarding fee, £45 p. an. 


( AKHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMLNATION for three or 

more Scholarships of £40-£20 will be MELD on MARCH 2é6th, 27th. 
The inclusive School fees vary from £63-£72 according to age, and there are 
numerous Leaving Exhibitions and Scholarships at the Universities connected 
with the School.— Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


A® BEY SCHOOL, BECKENHAM, KENT. 
PREPARATION FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Standing in sixteen acres. ‘Teun miles from London. 
Apply for Llustrated Prospectus. 


Modern Laug., Xe, 
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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


January 12, 1907.] 
OYAL 
CIRENCESTER, 
Patroy—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Presinpext—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
For Land-owners, Santoguete, Surveyors. Agricul turists, intending Colonists, &o. 
‘arming and Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 

For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 

Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 29th. 


: GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
T 


rained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
try, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus, 














LTHA M COLLEGE, 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps, &c. 
Recent Honours: Scholarship, Balliol College: Ist Class Classical Modera- 
tions: Scholarship, Charing Cross Hospital: Admissions to Sandhurst and 
Osborne, &c. 7 
Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D., or SECRETARY, 
$2 Sackville Street, London, W. NEXT TERM, JAN, 16th. : ‘ 
‘3:i¢e¢nu FO-sh PARK SCHOOL. 
NEAR READING. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 
The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. THREE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED 
next April; one of £70, two of £50. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


ETTES COLLEGE FOUNDATION.—ELECTION of | 


FOUNDATIONERS.—The Fettcs Governors will in March next select a 
certain number of Candidates for Examination for the Foundation in July and 
admission to the College in September. The number of vacancies will 
probably be about ten. The Candidates elected will receive board and educa- 
tion free of charge. Candidates must be children of parents who are from 
innocent misfortune during their own lives unable to give suitable education 
to their children, or have died without leaving sufficient funds for that 
purpose. They must be over eleven and under fourteen years of age complete 
upon 15th July next.—Applications should be made before 15th February to 
Mr. A. RB. C. PITMAN, W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the 
Governors, who will supply form of application, &c. Edinburgh, 3rd 
January, 1907. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

take place at Uppingham on the 19th, 20th, and 2lst March, 1907, for 

Seven or more Open Scholarships. Three of £70 per ann. ; Two of £50 per ann.; 

Two of £30 per ann.; each tenable at the School. Candidates entertained 
free of charge if application be made by 15th March, 1907. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 
$rd to 5th. Open to boys joining May 3rd, as to others. Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildiugs, Five 
Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


Valuable Scholarships tenable in the School 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., 











First-Grade Public School 
and leaving Exhibitions. Separate Junior School. 
Head- Master. 


EDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


EIGHT EXHIBITIONS (4 of £60 and 4 of £50 per annum) will be competed 
for March next. Classical, Civil and Military and Engineering Sides.—For 
particulars, apply to SECRETARY. 








ATH COLLEGE.—President: The Most Honourable 
The MARQUIS OF BATH. Chairman: Major ©. H. SIMPSON, J.P. 
Head-Master: A. TRICE MARTIN, Esq.. M.A. (Oxon.), FS.A. NEXT TERM 
COMMENCES FRIDAY, 18th January, 1907, on which day an ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION will be held at 10 a.m. One or more Exhibitions may be 
awarded at this Examination.—For particulars and entrance forms apply to 
the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 
T EDMUND'’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Inspected by the Oxford and Cambridge Board. Approved by the Army 
Council. Recognised by the Royal Colleges of Fhysicians and Surgeons. 
Open Scholarships continually and regularly won. Standing on high ground 
overlooking Canterbury. EVERY BOY TAUGHT TO SHOOT AND TO 
SWIM.—For Prospectus, &c., apply Rev. E. J. W. HOUGHTON, M.A., Head- 
Master. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. —A small, 
ancient, and highly endowed Public School. Classical, Modern, and 
Preparatory sides. VACANCIES in three houses. Buys received from the 
age of 8 years. Terms, £65 to £55 per aunum.—Address, HEAD-MASTER, 
The Close, Hereford. 
EXHILL.—JUNIOR PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN.—Two Ladies (one experience1 in teaching 
Boys, the other Hospital trained) RECEIVE a few young BOYS, Moderu 
house ; beautiful situation; home comforts.—‘ N. C.,” care of J. & J. Paton, 
148 Cannon Street, London. 


UCCESS AT EXA MS., Civil Serv ice, University, or 
\ other, guaranteed to those who enter for my Memory Training Course 
Thousands of testimonials from Successful Students. Particulars free. 
—Address, C. L. PELMAN, 94 Wenham House, Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C. 


BOY who is BACKWARD or needing special care 

RECEIVED by an EXPERIENCED GRADUATE with a few Pupils. 
Most healthy situation. Near Londov. Sp cious grounds ; Gardens ; Meadow ; 
Orchard; Carpenter’s Shop. Highest re:erences, —Address, “'THOROUGH,” 
Box 163, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Loudon, W.C. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examiuations, 
or for general Education. Individual care ; seaside ; very healthy ; recreatious. 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistauce without charge to Pareuts aud Guardiaus 
in the selection of Schools (for Buys or Girls) aud ‘Tutors for all Examimatious 


at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mavager, RB. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Nurthumberlaud Avenue, W.C, 


KENT.) 


| 
! 








fj CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and bighly-recommende establishments When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON. Educational Agents, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


yy »UVCA PIO B. 
4 Parenta or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely iu touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
Bross SELECTING A SCHOOL 
Parents should consult 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Educational Agents, 
who upon receipt of requirements will supply (free of charge) Prospectuses 
and reliable information concerning the best 
SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent. 

Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of cases, personally 
acquainted with the Principals and responsible for the staffs of the Schools 
recommended by them, and are thus able to supply information which parents 
would find difficult to obtain elsewhere.—Address, 6 Holles Street, Caveudish 
Square, London, W. 
ry\O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

paris RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 

rticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 

utd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


143 Cannon Street, 


FOREIGN. 
NHALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 


LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Couversational French rapidly acquieel. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with Englanid.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


I IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. PhD. 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Holiday pupils received.— 


at Wren's. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


i IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. Preparation for French and English Examinations. 
German, English, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table Terms 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Rérieny. 
Oe DE VERSON, near CAEN, NORMANDY. 
—Miss SHAND, assisted by a Resident French Mistress and Visiting 
Professors from Paris and Caen, RECEIVES GIRLS in her comfortable 
Chateau to acquire the French Language. Lovely park; games; excursions ; 
interesting historical surroundings; easy access. Miss Shand will be in 
London, at the Thackeray Hotel, Russell Square, on Friday, January 11th, to 
see parents. 
PAzIS.— Mlle EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
have a few VACANCIES in their HOME SCHOOL, now removed 
to mach larger premises. Fine situation. Excellent Education, First-rate 
Professors for Music, Languages, Painting, Art. Tennis, riding, gymnasium. 
Large garden. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking.— Apply Beaulieu, 46 Rue 
du Docteur Blanche, Paris. Miss Metherell is now at 46 Tatbot Road, High- 
gate, N., and can arrange to see parents 


RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 

education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life ou the Continent.—Prospectus from C. E. LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School. Bruges. 


| | ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 DetmMo.pstr., 
J RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 
able home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy 
rooms. Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spanish known. Moderate terms. Highest refs. given and desired. 


| EIDELBERG, -VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Miss 

DAWSON RECEIVES in ber Educational Home, a smali number of 
GIRLS of 16 years of age aud upwards. Exceptional advantages for MUSIC, 
LANGUAGES. HISTORY, and ART. Outdoor Sports.—Prospectus on 
application. In January letters may be addressed to Miss Dawson, 04333, 
Morning Post Office, Strand, W.C. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 

BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Beautiful winter resort. 

Sea and moorland. Walks, picnics, music, home comforts, and genial com 

panionship. Less than four hours from Paddington Respousible charge 
taken of the younger guests.— Terms, &c., from PROPRIETOR, 


| Salina tlearhatiadlaa nto HYDRO. 
F 


‘or Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea, 
Turkish, Sea-Water, aud Light Baths, &, 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN 
m*yYrPeEWRITING WANT E D. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. Further par- 
ticulars on applieation.—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, Londoa, W.C. 
|. het f ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 
]' 8 Old Jewry, London, E.C. lelephone 12258 Central. 
All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work undertaken. 
Translations from and into Foreign Languages. Euglish and Foreign Short- 
hand. Young ladies trained for Secretarial Posts. 


EK PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
4 Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen sufferiug from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical an Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWVOD, 2 Exchauge Street East, Liverpool, 
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ONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK Limited.— 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the ORDINARY HALF-YEARLY 
GENERAL MEETING of the LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK 
Limited will be held at the HEAD OFFICE of the Bank, No. 41 LOTHBURY, 
in the City of London, on WEDNESDAY, the 23rd day of January next, at 
One o’clock precisely, for the following purposes : — 

1. To receive the Directors’ Report declaring a Dividend, and the Profit and 
Loss Account and Balance-sheet, for the half-year ending 3lst December, 
1906, and the Auditors’ Report thereon. 

2. To elect three Directors. Bonamy Dobree, Esquire, the Right Hon. Lord 
Sandhurst, G.C.S.I., and Henry Parkman Sturgis, Esq., retire by rotation ; 
but, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

3. To elect two Auditors. The present Auditors, Edwin Waterhouse, 
Esquire, and Alexander Young, Esquire, being eligible, offer themselves for 
re-election. 

4, To transact all such other business as can be transacted at Ordinary 
General Meetings of the Company, 

12th December, 1996. A, E. MANN, Secretary. 

The TRANSFER-BOOKS of the Company will be CLOSED, to prepare for 
the Dividend, on the Ist January next, and will be Reopened on the 4th 
January, Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company on the 3ist 
December will be entitled to the Dividend for the current Half-year on the 
number of Shares then standing in their respective names. 





FytHicaL SOCIETY, KENSINGTON TOWN HALL, 
KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 


Dr. STANTON COIT 
Will Preach as follows: 
January 13th at 7.—‘‘ Father Bernard Vaughan and the Sins of Society.” 
January 20th at 11.15.—‘* The Bishops’ Role in the Nation’s Tragedy.” 
” » at 7—* Mr. Chesterton and bis Sin Ideas.” 
January 27th at 11.15.—‘* The God of Experience.” 
at 7.—“* Mr. H. G, Wells on Socialism and the Family.” 


M ISS DREWRY’S EVENING MEETINGS for the 
CRITICAL STUDY of GREAT WORKS of ENGLISH LITERA.- 
TURE will BEGIN again on WEDNESDAY, January léth, at 7.45 p.m. 
Miss Drewry would be glad to form a Morning or Afternoon Class for the 





” oo 


same or other subjects.—143 King Henry’s Road, N.W. hae 4 wi 
Y ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES. 


@ 
£12. 14 Days, leaving Marseilles February 14th. 
Visiting MINORCA, ALGIERS, PHILIPPEVILLE, MALTA, SICILY, 
NAPLES, VILLEFRANCHE, MARSEILLES. 
£22, 33 Days, leaving Marseilles March 6th. 
Visiting MALTA, EGYPT, PALESTINE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
GREECE, &c. 
H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 
ISH. — ONLY FINEST CHOICES QUALITY 
SUPPLIED. Packages from 2s. upwards, carriage paid. Clergymen 
and Householders in Town or Country should write immediately, Mauager, 
MITRE FISH CO., GRIMSBY DOCKS, for full free particulars. Inquiries 
solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order from an Old-Established Firm with 
best modern Facilities in the Trade for seuding ready Dressed for Cooking. 


ABLE POULTRY Fattened on Wholesome Food. 
By Parcel Post. Prices :—4lb., 3s.7d.; 4}1b., 3s. 101.; 5lb., 4s, 14.; 
54 Ib., 48. 5d. ; and 61b., 4s, 10d. 
Cash with order to MANAGER, Waterford Poultry and Supply Company, 
Ltd,, Waterford. 








A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “ Allenburys” DIET, 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilatiou and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required. 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps, 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 


A HOUSE WITH A 6) YEARS’ ‘REPUTATION FOR 
SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, ‘Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £63,000,000. 


A PERFECT HOLIDAY.—CUNARD LINE. 

SPECIAL TRIP BY THE ‘CARPATHIA’ TO THE MEDITER. 

RANEAN AND ADRIATIC, RETURNING FROM NAPLES BY THAT 
LUXURIOUS FLOATING HOTEL ‘CARONIA.”’ 

The twin-screw steamer ‘ Carpathia,’ 13,608 tons, will sail from Liverpool on 
TUESDAY, 12th February, takmg passengers for Gibraltar, Naples, Trieste. 
Fiume, Palermo, and back to Naples, where she connects with the ‘ Carouia,’ 
which returns to Liverpool. The round will occupy about 25 days.—Apply 
Cunard Line, L’pool. London: 93 Bishopsgate St., E.C. ; 3 Waterloo PI., 8. W. 


R M.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL 
oo 














STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C, aud 32 Cockspur Street, 5.W. 





SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH. 
WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS, 


January and February. Sixty days, 80 guineas. 
For Lilustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above, 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD..,; ViE DOC. 


Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King: 


Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 


CAMBRIC Ladies’ 26. Ladies’ 29 doz 
Gents’ 3/6 


3/6 .. Gents’ 3/11 ,, 
“* The Irish Cambrics of Messrs, 


POCKET Ropixson & CLEAVER have a 


world-wide fame.”—Queen. 
SAMPLES & PRICE HANDKERCHIEFS 


of this wine will be fou 


prices, 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 ‘per doz. Dinner found very s«aperior 
IRISH Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 nsually sold at higl 
The appreciation this 


yards square, 2/6; 24 by 3 yards, 5/6, 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. Real irish Linen 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard. 


with from the coustan 





VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 


wine usually sold at wuch higher 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 
bottle. On comparison it will be 


ing number of customers it pro- 


NOW READY. 
Price 6s. 6d. net. 


The EDINBURGH ALMANAC 


For 1907. 
AN INDISPENSABLE WORK OF REFERENCE, 
Contains full information on all subjects 
connected with the British Empire, and 
specially of Scotland, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO.; and 
all Booksellers and Stationers. 


Per Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


ndequalto 14/6 8/3 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 183, 


to wine 
er prices, 
wine meets 


tly increas- 17/6 9/9 











Roller towelling. 3d. cures us in eee ve the 
Samples and ad. Line Provinces, gives us additional con- F : 
“ : per yard, meu 4 : Paid-up Capital .......00seeseeseeeeseee+2-£1,500,000 
Price Lists DAMAS Glass’ Cloths, 4/9 fidence m submitting it to those ct ce at sesseseesn£1,120,000 


Post Free. per doz. who like pure Bordeau 


Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each. Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 8jd. per yard, Strong 


& Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kailway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


x wine. sanieoiniibiiai 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 











Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 
TABLE wétse LINEN. 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, ali Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast 


OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary MOTOFRIEZE 


coour BRONZITE 
(and 23 others). 
The only truly Hygienic Cloth for Motor Garments, 








Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 
The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 
Limited. 

GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 





All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





ST. LUKE'S HOUSE, 
A Home for the Dying Poor. 
Patroness: Her MaJsesty THE QUEEN. 

This Home of Peace, which receives and tends 
until the end the respectable and deserving poor 
whom no Hospital will retain or admit, and who 
are dying in circumstances of privation, neglect, 
and wretchedness, 

IS IN URGENT NEED OF FUNDS. 

Hon. Secretary, Miss H. DON, 87 Cadogan 
Gardens, S.W. Bankers, London and County 
Bank, 109 New Oxford Street, W.C. 





FISHER’S 
CORRESPONDENCE 
BAG. 


5. FISHER, Ltd., 188 STRAND, 


Tbe most Useful and Compact Writing Case 
ever invented. It contains Blotting-Book, Ink- 
stand, Pen, Pencil, Paper-Knife, Memorandum 
Tabiet, Pockets for Note-paper, Envelopes, &c., 
and Large Pockets for Correspondence, Letters 
Answered, Unanswered, and Miscellaneous. 
The sides are made to expand. Bag has New 
Double-Action Lock. 12 in, size, price only 
42s., delivered free. 

Special New Catalogue of Writing Cases 
e. 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made 
BILLS are purchase or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, an 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent. Where there w no “ K" Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K” Boot Munufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackerar. 

‘The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhul Magazine, post-free 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s, re 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Koad, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be seut.—Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY and 
CO,, 1 Pall Mall East, S,W. 
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THE MODERN WAY. 








“T am sending my library box back to the Orchestrelle 
Company this morning. Still I must keep one or two of 
Chopin's compositions: it is extraordinary how being able to 
follow Paderewski’s interpretations with the Metrostyle 
improves ones own renditions. With all those people 
coming, I had better ask for a varied selection of music. 
The worst of having friends to stay is that they wz// mono- 
polise one’s Pianola so. Where's the Catalogue? Light 
Operas—yes, ‘Belle of Mayfair, ‘Dairymaids,’ ‘ Veronique,’ 
and a few more will do. Then there had better be some 





dance music—sure to want to dance—Luna Valse, Gold 





and Silver Lysistra—three new _ waltzes which every 
one is sure to like. Chaminade’s pieces are delightful ; 
some of them must go on my list. A few accompaniments 
and miscellaneous compositions ought to last us over the 
next day or two with the cabinet full of rolls I have 


already.” 


If you owned a Metrostyle Pianola your thoughts would 
be something like the above. So why not call and let us 
give you a practical demonstration, or write for our Booklet 
BB, which gives a full description of this invaluable instru- 


ment and the easiest way to obtain it? 





THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


ZEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List. 


THE 


ENGLISH IN AMERICA. 


By JOHN ANDREW DOYLE, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


THE MIDDLE COLONIES. 8vo, lis. 


THE COLONIES UNDER THE HOUSE 
OF HANOVER. With Map, 8vo, 14s. 


*.* These volumes are in continuation of the Author's former 
works on the same subject : ** Virginia, Maryland, and the Caro- 
linas,” published in 1882, and “ The Puritan Colonies,” published 
in 1886. 


ABRIDGED EDITION OF MYERS’ HUMAN PERSONALITY- 
In One Volume 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


HUMAN PERSONALITY AND ITS 
SURVIVAL OF BODILY DEATH. 


By FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 
Edited and Abridged by his Son, Ltorpotp Haminton Myers. 





THE WORLD MACHINE; the First Phase: the 
Cosmic Mechanism. By Cart. Snyper, Author of ‘‘ New Conceptions in 
Science,” &c. With Illustrations, 8vo, 9s. net. [On Monday nert. 

*.* An historical survey of the growth of our knowledge of the 
material world in which we lire, from its crudest beginnings to the 
newest ideas and discoveries of the present day. 





CHEAP RE-ISSUE, 8vo, 6s. net. 


AN ESSAY ON LAUGHTER: its Forms, 


its Classes, its Development, and its Value. By James Sutiy, M.A., LL.D, 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY. 
THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL 


AND MR. HYDE, with other Fables. By Ropert Lovis Srevensoy. 
POCKET EDITION. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 
*,* This is the first of a New Series of Pocket Editions of Standard 
Bovks which Messrs. Longmans and Co. propose to issue from time to 
time. 


LONGMANS’ CIVIL ENGINEERING SERIES.—NEW VoL. 
SANITARY ENGINEERING WITH 


RESPECT TO WATER-SUPPLY AND SEWAGE DISPOSAL. By 
Leveson Francis Vernon-Harcovurt, M.A., M.Inst.C.E., Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Civil Engineering and Surveying, University College, London, 
and British Member of the International Consultative Commission for the 
Suez Canal Works. With 287 Illustrations, medium 8vo, 14s. net. 














or ON TUESDAY NEXT. 
JANUARY, 1907. 
THE 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, aud Lecturer in Diplomatic in the University of Oxtord, 
Articles— 


No. 85. Price 5s. 


THE ALLEGED PHOENICIAN CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF AFRICA. 
By E. J. Wenn. 

THF ANGEVIN ADMINISTRATION OF NORMANDY. By F. M. 
Powicke. Part II. 

MARY STUART'S VOYAGE TO FRANCE IN 1548. By W. Morr 
Brice. 


THE RELIGIOUS FACTORS IN THE CONVENTION PARLIAMENT. 
By Miss L. Farco Brown. 
MARY BATESON. By the Eprror. 
Notes and Documents— 
A ConTEMPORARY DESCRIPTION OF THE , WILLIAM FARMER'S CHRONICLES OF 


Domespay Survey. By H. IRELAND. By C. Litton Falkiner. 
Stevenson. 7 
= ~ Aw Unspveiisuep Pourricat Paper 
An Unpusiisuepn Lire or Epmunp ny Danirt De For. By G. F. 


Ricz. By H. W. C. Davis. 
Tue Barony oF CASTELNAU, IN THE 

Mépoc. By Miss E, C. Lodge. 
Reviews of Books, 


Warner, D.Litt. 
Axp OTHERS, 
Short Notices, 





ON TUESDAY NEXT, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 419. JANUARY, 1907. Price 6s, 
I. THE AGE OF REASON. 
Il. THE OLD AND THE NEW ALCHEMY 
Ill. EGYPT: THE OLD PROBLEM AND THE NEW 
IV. CATHOLIC AUTHORITY AND MODERN SOCIETY, 
V. TRADITION IN ART. 
VI. THE ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Vil. THE ITALIAN GARDEN. 
VIIL ADMIRALTY ADMINISTRATION AND NAVAL POLICY. 
1X. INSULAR FICTION. 
X. THE STATE OF RUSSIA. 
xL as Sa EARL OF DURHAM AND COLONIAL ASPIRA- 
T 


REVOLUTION OF THE 


nN. 


Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books 
LETTERS TO YOUNG AND OLD. 


By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, Author of “ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden," 
7s. 6d. net. 
Spectator.—‘* Mrs, Earle’s outlook on life is original. She is absolutely 
fearless and plain-spoken, and her real love for her fellow-creatures shines out 
from every page of her writing.” 


GREAT DAYS OF VERSAILLES, 


Studies from Court Life in the Later Years of Louis XIV. By G, PF 
BRADBY. With Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. ‘ 
Puncu.—“ A full, picturesque, personal record of life and doings which; jf 
they did not belong to undisputed history, might be suspected as the work of 
Swift in his most malevolent mood.” 


RICHARD Ill.: his Life and Character 


Reviewed in the Light of Recent Research. By Sir CLEMENTS R. 
MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S. With a Portrait and Map, 10s. 6d. net. 
Biackwoon's MaGazine.—“ Sir Clements Markham has a sound excuse for 
revising the popular view of Richard ILI., and he has done something to clear 
the character of an unhappy King.” 


THE RISE AND DECLINE OF 
THE NETHERLANDS. ” BARKERS 


Author of “‘ Modern Germany,” &c. Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
J. L. Garviy, in the Fortnightly Review, says:—‘‘ There is nothing jn 
any language like it, and when all is said, it remains one of the most striking 
additions recently made to the political library.” 


THE ROMANCE OF AN EASTERN 
CAPITAL. Ry F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT, B.A., F.R.G.S, LC.8, 


With 30 Illustrations and a Map, 12s. 6d. net. 

Datty TeLecrapu.— Mr. Bradley-Birt has performed a fascinating but 
difficult task with complete suceess. He has wisely called his book the 
‘Romance’ of an Eastern capital, for it is indeed a romance, a dark, thrilling 
romance of the East. We can commend the volume heartily to those 
directly interested in India and also to the general reader,” 


PROVINCIAL LETTERS, and other 


Papers. By the Author of “ Pages from a Private Diary.” 5s. net. 
Tripune.—‘*' The criticism in these ‘ Letters,’ especially in the article on 
Shakespeare, would have satisfied Matthew Arnold's canons as ‘criticism of 
the centre.’ There is no higher term of praise in our category.” 


THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA, Trans- 


lated from the German of Government-Councillor RUDOLF MARTIN by 
Miss HULDA FRIEDERICHS. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Trinune.—“ The sanity of the book and its masterly handling of figures 
will be of the utmost value to English readers.” 


THE FRIENDS OF VOLTAIRE. 


By 8S. G. TALLENTYRE. With Portraits, small demy 8vo, 9s. net. 
Freperic Harrison, in the Reader of December 29th, writes :—‘* What 
new book do I advise the general reader to see? Well, ‘ The Life and Letters 
of Leslie Stephen.’ If that be too heavy, try ‘The Friends of Voltaire,’ by 
S. G. Tallentyre.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


NOW READY. JANUARY, 1907. 


THE 


INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW 


Of all Booksellers, Libraries, and Railway Bookstalls, 2s. 6d. net, 


CONTENTS.—Notes on Current Events; The Crisis in France, by 
Ernest Dinnet; The Lords or the People? by J. A. Hobson ; Twelve 
Months of Parliament, by C. F. G. Masterman, M.P.; The Victorian 
At ete Sy Lady Dorothy Nevill’s Memoirs, by Herbert Paul, 

-P,; The Moral of Huddersfield, by J. Keir Hardie; The Motor 
ly by Earl Russell; The Fallacies of Materialism, 

ill; Mr. Shaw's latest, by John Pollock; Two 
Belloc’s “ Hills and the Sea” and Mr. Hudson's 
‘*Crystal Age,” by Desmond MacCarthy; The Migration of Gurtagh 
Milligan, by Jane Barlow. 

Two Shillings and Sixpence net. 


~ JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Loadon, W. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSLONARY INTEREST 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Straud, 

Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Single Copies obtainable from, and Subscriptions received by, Tuk 
OLD CoRNER BooKSTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 
and 85 Duane Street, New Vork, U.S.A.; Messrs. BRENTANO, Union 
Square, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylrania Ave., Washington, 
D.C.; Tue SUBSCRIPTION NEws Company, 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and Taylor U.S.A. : 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; THe HAROLD A, WILSON Company, LTD. 
35 King Street CHAPMAN, 2.407 


Street, 


Building, Chicago, GALIGNANI's LIBRARY, 


West, Zoronte, Canada; A. T. St. 
Catherine Mont real, THE 
BoOKSELLING DEPOT, Cairo and Port Said ; and WM. DAWSON AND 


Canada; ANGLO-AMERICAN 


Sons, Cape Town. 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON AND GOTCH, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Perth, West 
CoMPANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; 


AND 
H, 
BAILLIE AND CoMPANY, Wellington, V.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auch- 


Brisbane, Australia; PRIcTOR 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row. London, E.C. 


land; and W.C. RiaBy, Adelaida, 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. Heincmann will publish next week an important and interesting 
book of travel :— 


THE DESERT AND THE SOWN. 
Tales of Syrian Travel. 
By GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL. 
With 150 Illustrations, 1 vol., 16s. net. 


A record of travel from Jericho, through the unfrequented parts of Syria, to 
Autioch. The author had introductions to the chief officials of the various 
towns, and was enabled to study the inner life of the different tribes which 
gle met in the course of her wanderings. 


THE AMIR IN INDIA. 


AFGHANISTAN. 
By ANGUS HAMILTON. 
With Map and numerous Illustrations, 1 vol, 25s. net.* 


“To the serious traveller, the politician, the trader, and the soldier Mr. 
Hamilton's work bas great value. It is a compendium of all that is known 
about one of our most permanent frontier questions.”’"—Spectator. 





A Second Large Impression is now ready of 


THE HOHENLOHE MEMOIRS. 


2 vols., Illustrated, 24s. net.* 
«The burning topic of the day.”—Contemporary Review. 





TWO GREAT FRENCH WOMEN. 


lA 
MADAME RECAMIER. 
According to many Hitherto Unpublished Documents. 
By EDOUARD HERRIOT. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits, 20s. net,* 
“The most complete biography of that delicate and decorative enigma.” 


—Daily Chronicle, 


THE 
FLIGHT of MARIE ANTOINETTE 


By G. LENOTRE. 


1 vol., fully Illustrated, 10s. net.* 
[Second Impression, 


“The whole volume is not only alive, it is on fire.""—Times. 


The WORKS of HENRIK IBSEN. 
Revised and Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. 
New vols., 4s. each, [Nert week. 
Vol. VI—THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH : PILLARS OF SOCIETY: 
Vol. VII.—A DOLL’S HOUSE : GHOSTS. 


Previously published— 
Vol. II.—THE VIKINGS OF HELGELAND : THE PRETENDERS. 


Vol. I1I].—BRAND. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MANUAL OF wy ppstoay 


APOLLO. OF ART THROUGHOUT THE AGE 
By SALOMON REINACH, Me mber of the Institute of 


France. 
With over 600 Illustrations, cloth, 6s. net; leat her, 8s. 6d. net.* 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 











MEMOIRS OF 


A PERSON OF QUALITY. 
By ASHTON HILLIERS. [Tuesday, 


*,* The Publisher has confidence that, though one of the first books 
issued in 1907, this Novel will continue to be read throughout 
this year and probably for many a year after. 


PAUL. PAUL. PAUL. 

By E. F. BENSON, Author of “The Angel of Pain.” 
“ Mr. Benson’s best novel.”—Daily Mail, [Fourth Impression, 
THE TRAIL TOGETHER. 

By H. H. BASHFORD. 


“ A striking and original tale. The scheme of the book is in many ways a 
fine one, and there can be no question about the distinction and eloquence of 
much of the writing.”’—Spectator. 

IN. 


FOOLS RUSH 
By MARY GAUNT and J. R. ESSEX. 


“ Will interest everyone who reads it.”—Athenzum, 


KING MIDAS. 
By UPTON SINCLAIR, Author of “The Jungle.” 


[Second Impression, 
“Tt has an atmosphere of music and spirituxlity. There is poignancy in it 
and considerable imagination.” —Evening Standard, 


LOVE’S TRILOGY. 
By PETER NANSEN. 


“ Remarkably clever and absorbing.” —Sta dard. 





Prospectus of these Important Works on application. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





MACMILLAN AND 60.’S LIST. 


PERSIA 


PAST AND PRESENT. 
By Professor A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 17s. net. 


DAILY NEWS.—“ From the first page to the last the book is full of charm, 
and is as instructive as it is charming.” 


A COMPLETE GUIDE TO FANCY DRESS BALLS. 
COSTUME  : Fanciful, Historical, & Theatrical. 


Compiled by Mrs. ARIA. With 16 Coloured Plates, and 
many other Illustrations in the Text, by Percy ANpERsoN. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





‘AT THE BACK OF THE BLACK 
MAN’S MIND; 


Or, Notes on the Kingly Office in West Africa. 
DENNETT. With Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. net. 
TRIBUNE.—“A valuable contribution to a subject as yet but little 
studied.” 
HANDBOOKS OF ARCHAZZOLOGY AND 
ANTIQUITIES.—New Vol. 


LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS: 


The Social and Public Life of a Classical Athenian from Day 
to Day. By T.G. TUCKER, Litt.D. (Camb.), Professor of 
Classical Philology in the University of Melbourne. Lllus- 
trated, Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. [ Tuesday. 





By R. E. 


ON MUNICIPAL AND NATIONAL 
TRADING. 


By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS AND 
THE AGED POOR. 


A Proposal by the Right Hon. CHARLES BOOTH, F.R.S 
Reissue. 8vo, half-parchment, 2s. net. 


Contents.—Preface. I. CONDITION: Numbers and Distribution of the 
Old—Condition in Town and Country Districts—Proportion in Receipt of 
Parish Relief—Effect of Advancing Years on Pauperism—Claims of the Old 
to Special Consideration—Treatment of the Old under the Poor Law. 
II. PROPOSALS: Reforms of the Poor Law—Encouragement of Savings by 
Bonus or Deferred Annuities—The Endowment of Old Age—Conclusion, 





8vo, 5s. net. 





VOLUMES Vi. AND Vil., CONCLUDING THE WORK. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


from the Compromise of 1850 to the Final Restoration 
of Home Rule at the South in 1877. By JAMES FORD 
RHODES, LL.D., Litt.D. 8vo. Vol. VI, 1866-1872. 
Vol. VIL, 1872-1877. 12s. each. 
*,* Previously published :—Vols. I. and II., 24s. ; 
Vols. III.-V., 12s. each. 


ACADEMY.—“ A perfect storehouse of valuable facts and records.” 


THE MANUFACTURE OF LIGHT. 


A Lecture Delivered at the Meeting of the British Associa- 
tion at York. By SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, D.Sc., 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, Is. net. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF FOURIER’S 
SERIES & INTEGRALS, & THE MATHEMATICAL 
THEORY OF THE CONDUCTION OF HEAT. 


By Prof. H. S. CARSLAW, M.A., D.Sec., F.RS.E. 8vo, 
14s. net. 








A QUARTERLY REVIEW of PSYCHOLOGY & PHILOSOPHY 
Price 4s. PRINCIPAL CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 


The Time Quality. By Henry RutGers MArsuaiy.—A Criti- 
cism of the Psychologists’ Treatment of Knowledge. By 
H, A. Pricnarp.—The Structure of Reality. By GeraLp 
Cator.—Image, Idea, and ey? By R. F. ALFRED 
HoerNnLe.—The Conception of the Unknown in English 
Philosophy. By I. M. Forsytu.—Critieal Notices. 











MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd, London. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


MOLTKE IN HIS HOME. 


By FRIEDRICH AUGUST DRESSLER. Authorised Translation by Mrs. 
C. E. BARRETT-LENNARD. With an Introduction by Lieut.-General 
LORD METHUEN. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


MRS. MONTAGU AND HER 
FRIENDS. 


A Sketch. By RENE HUCHON, Lecturer in English Literature at the 
Faenlty of Letters of the University of Nancy, Author of “George 
Crabbe and his Times.” Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


FROM WEST TO EAST. 


Notes by the Way. By Sir HUBERT JERNINGHAM, K.C.M.G., Sometime 
Governor of Mauritius, of Trinidad, and Tobago. With Lllustrations, 


BEFORE PORT - ARTHUR IN A 


DESTROYER. 


The Personal Diary of a Japanese Naval Officer. Translated from the Spanish 
Edition by Captain R. GRANT. D.S.O., Rifle Brigade. With Map and Illus 
trations, square demy 8vo, 9s. net. 


THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT 
AND THE MASSACRES. 


A Page of the Russian Counter-Revolution. By E.SEMENOFF. Authorised 
Translation from the French, with an Introduction by LUCIEN WOLF. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF 
PAUPERS. 


With an Introduction by J. ~ LOE STRACHEY, 
Large crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net, 

















A Protest and a Policy. 
Editor of the Spectator. 


LICENSING & TEMPERANCE IN 
SWEDEN, NORWAY, & DENMARK 


EDWIN A. PRATT, Author of “The Transition in Agriculture,” 
Rhaitwaye and their Rates,” &e. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. post-free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. ‘This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under hes ads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught. 

SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Crentrat 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmes, Lonpox. Codes: Unicopr and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


OOK BARGAINS.—AIl new. 


vols., three-quarter levant, £5 5s., 





T.ondon : 











International Library, 20 

half calf, £4 103. cloth, £3 10s.; 
Dollinger’s Gentile and Jew, 2 vols. ‘12s. ; Beardsley arly and Later 
Work, 2 vols., £5 5s.; Burton’s Arabian Ni; ghis 17 vols., £1: s.; Who's Who, 
1906, 8s. 6d., for 3s. * 6d. ; Oscar Wilde’s Trial, 21s. ; Reynolds’ Mysteries of 
London and ‘the Court of London. 12 vols., £3 10s.; Slater's Art Sales, 21s., for 
5s.; Alken's British Sports, folio, coloured plates, £5 5s., for 35s.; Farmer 
and Henley's Complet e Slang Dictionary, 7 vols., privately printed for 
Subscribers, £12 5s. net, for £3 lvs.; Dore Gallery, 42s., for 7s. Gl, 100,000 
Books for Sale or Exchange. State Wants. List free.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, l4 & 16 JOUN BRIGHT ST, BIRMINGHAM, 


DOOKS OUT OF PRINT SUPPLIED.—Please state 

wants. We offer Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., unexpurgated, 13 gs. ; 
Farmer's Slang Dictionary, privately printed, 7 7 vols., 70s. (cost £12 5s.); Oscar 
Wilde's Trial, 21s. ; Who's Who, 1906 (8s, ‘d.), 3s. 64.—Catalogues free. Books 
bought in any qua antity. HOL LAN D BROS., "Book Merchants, Birmingham. 


(HEAP BOOKS. — Post-free, H. J. GLAISHER’S 
SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE ot PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
Books in New Condition at BARGAIN PRICES. Also the Annual Catalogue 
of Valuable Works in all branches of Literature, suitable for Presents, 
Libraries, Prizes, &. A Catalogue (74 pp.) of the latest New Books Published 
at Discount Prices, and a short List of French Books. Now Ready.—H. J. 


















GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wiemore St., London, W. 
Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 
“GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 


AREY’S 
With the English Meanings. 
Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge 





London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hali, Ludgate Hill. 











Applications for Covies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
pon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the ED1ToR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 





Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY CENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 


THE GROUND ASH PAPERS.—XIII. 


Mariner. By RoTHEeRAN Horst. 
MOTOR RACING IN ENGLAND: a Protest. 
HEDGEROW EXOTICS. 
TARPON FISHING. Illustrated. 
ON GOOD HUNTING RUNS. By “ Marntopr.” 
GOLF IN 1907, By F. R. Burrow. 
THE SPADE AND THE CROP. By “ Home Covuntizs.” 
THE POINTER AND HIS PREDECESSORS. 
THE ROYAL SHOOTING PARTY AT CHATSWORTH. 


Illustrated. 
THE BROOKLANDS MOTOR RACING COURSE. 
TURF AND STUD NOTES. By “Carron.” 


WINTER SPORTS IN SWITZERLAND. Illustrated. 
This page will be a feature of ‘*THE COUNTY GENTLE. 
MAN” during the season. This week's page contains accounts 
of Sport at Arosa, an Article on the Klosters Road, and an 
account of the Public School Competitions at Celerina, 


George 


Portrait of the Week: THE EARL OF KENMARE. 





Letters on Country Subjects. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre. 
spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 


letters judged interesting enough to be published, payment 
will be made unless it is requested that they may be inserted 
free. 

Subjects which will be regarded as of interest are anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural Hislory, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 

Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
If not marked Country, it will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, ‘*‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 





“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly; or it may be 
obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,’ 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


POSS OSSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSOSOSOSOSCOOOS 


EDUCATION AND NATIONAL PROGRESS. 


With an Introduction by the Right Hon. R. B. HALDANE, K.C., M.P. 


1870-1905. By Sir NORMAN LOCKYER, K.C.B. 


8vo, 5s. net. 


Essays 


and Addresses. 





TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. By Rev. J. B. Loox, M.A., and J. M. 


CHILD, B.A. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Teacher’s Aid.—* We have never perused an elementary text-book on trigonometry which has yielded us so much delight.” 





FIRST LATIN BOOK. By W. H. 8S. Jones, M.A. Globe 8vo, 1s. 6d. 





A PUBLIC SCHOOL FRENCH PRIMER. Comprising Reader, Grammar, and 


Exercises, with a Ch: apte r on French Sounds and Lists of Words for Practice in Pronunciation and Spelling. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SIEPMANN and EUGENE PELLISSIER. 


By OTTO 


Teacher.—“ This volume will add to the laurels which the authors have already won in the field of modern languages; we have 
the highest opinion of the book, and are sure that it will prove a most effective class-book. 





NEW FRENCH COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. 

Direct Method, combining the Practical Use of the Living Language with a Systematic Study of Grammar. 
Dr.Phil. Marburg, 
Crown 8vo, Part I., with an Introductory Chapter on French Pronunciation, 1s. 6d.; 


COPLAND PERRY, New College, Oxford, 
Vitzthumschen Gymnasium, Dresden. 


Part IL., 3 


Prussia, and Dr. ALBRECHT REUM, 


Based on the Principle of the 
By CHARLES 
Oberlebrer 


am 





A HEALTH READER. 


Illustrated. In Three Books. Globe 8vo. 


By C. 


E. Sey, 
Book I. (for Children of nine to ten years of age), Is. 


M.A., M.D., 


and E. Srensouse, B. 


Se 





CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 8. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW.—THE GREEK TEXT. 


With Introduction and Notes by Rev. A. Stomas, M.A. (Pre- 
liminary, Junior, and Senior) . 2 
” With 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. - ~AUTHORISED VERSION. 


Notes by T. — sent and Rev. A. S. Watroie, M.A, 
(Junior and Seni ' — oe 

—— THE my TEXT. “With Notes by T. E. Pac gE, M.A, "(Junior 
and Senio 3 

THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. ‘Au Ess “e- ly E. H. Askwitn, 
D.D. (Senor) . net 3 


ENGLISH. 


DE FOE’S ROBINSON CRUSOE, (Pr 
MACAULAY'S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 


eli ninary) 


Ry W T. Were. (This 


Volume contams ‘‘ Horatius,” ** Lake raters "and ** The Armada.”) 
(Preliminary) 1 
SHAKESPEARE’ S AS YOU ‘LIKE IT. “By K. Deicuton. _ Gunior and . 
Senior) .. eve eee 
KING LEAR. By K. Decutow. “(Senio 1 
RANSOME’ S_ SHORT STUDIES OF SHAKESPEARE’ Ss PLOTS— 
KING LEAR. (Senior) sewed 0 


SCOTT'S TALISMAN. With Introduction and Notes. (Junior and 


GOLDSMITH” S THE TRAVELLER ‘AND THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 
nant A, eee oe r) 1 


UTHEY FE OF NELSON. ” By M. Mac MILLAN. (Junie ir) 3 
HILTON 'S PARADISE LOST. Books I. and Il. By M. Mac MILLAN. ; 
(Senior) . ° . 


GRAY’S POEMS. By J. Bransmaw. (Senior) 1 

NESFIELD’S OUTLINE OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. (Adapted ‘to the 
ge ea and Junio —_ real - — M3)... ons — 

, for Teachers 

—_— JUNIOR CONESE OF ENGLISH “COMPOSITION. (Adapted to . 
the Junior Course ? . 

—_— SENIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. "(Adapted to 
the Senior Course) = oes — 
KEY, for Teachers only, Is. net. 


d, 


1907. 


ENGLISH—Continued. 


| mee FTION MANUAL oF ENGLISH — AnD CoMmPosi- 


(Adapted to the Senior Cour. 
for ‘Teachers only, 2s. 6d. net 


_—_— ENGLisit GRAMMAR, PAST AND ‘PRESENT 
—_— ERRORS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


LATIN. 
| CAESAR’S DE BELLO GALLICO. Book VII. With Notes and 
Vocabulary by J. Bonp and A.S. Watrote. (Junior) 


| 


— De BELLO CIVILI. BookI. With Notes and Vocabulary by 
. Montreomrery. (Senior) 
VinGit,’ 2 AENEID. | Book 1X. With Notes and Vocab vulary by 


r and Senior) 
With Notes and Vocabulary by E. 8. 


STEPHENSO i 
CICERO'S DE SENECTUTE. 


SHvucKBuRGH. (Seni 


HORACE’ S EPISTLES. "by A. S. Witxrss. (Senior) 
GREEK. 
XENOFEON'S ANABASIS. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabulary 


By E B. ENGLAND. (Junior 
net 


"(Ser yr) 


EURIPIDES'S ‘IPHIGENIA AT AULIS. 


DEMOSTHENES'S FIRST PHILIPPIC. “By T. Gwarkrn, 
-—- Ly J. E. Sanpys. (Senior) 

. By J. E.Sanprs. (Senior) 

HOMER’ S ILIAD. Books I., IX., XL, ) RV “RIV. By J, U. Prarr 
and W. Lear. (Senior) on -— one one 


FRENCH. 
By G. E. Fasyacur. 
GERMAN. 


SCHILLER'’S WILHELM TELL. By G, E. Fasyacur. 
—— WILHELM TELL. By W.H. Cannuru. (Senior) 


CORNEILLE’S LE CID. (Senior) 


(Senior) 


_~ 


unten 


a 


to 





COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS, 1907 


LATIN AND GREEK. s. 
WELCH AND DU DUFFIELD'S EXERCISES IN UNSEEN TRANSLA- . 
ALFORD’S LATIN MPASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION... 3 


CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR. J. Bonp and A. 5. Wavroue. (First, ‘See ond, 


and Third Class) 4 
—— GALLIC WAR. Book IV. C. Bry ans. (First Class) . 1 
~—— GALLIC WAR. Book V. C. CoCo (First and Second Class) 1 
—— GALLIC WAR. Book VII. J. Bonn and A. S, Watro.e, (First, 
Second, and Third Class) me : ose vin * aor ae 
VIRGIL's AENEID. Book 1X. H. M. Srepuenson. (First and Second . 
HORACE'S ODES. Book iV. T. i, Pace. 15: 6d. (Pret Class). Edited 
by the same ... 2 
CICERO’S DE SENECTUTE. E.'S. Suvcxsureu. (First Class) 1 
ee ANABASIS. Book VI. G. H. Natu. (Fir st and Second ‘ 
EURIPIDES'S MEDEA. M.A.Barrrecp. (First Class)... 1. 0. 1 
- A. W. Verraty, (First Class) en — 
IPHIGENIA AT AULIS. E.B. Excuanv. (First ¢ ass) .. net 6 
EUTROPIUS. weeks I. and I], W. Wetcu and C. G. Durrievp. : 


PEACOCK. AND BELL’S PASSAGES FOR GREEK TRANSLATION 1 


d, 


6 
0 


6 
6 
6 


0 
6 


6 
6 
6 
0 





ENGLISH. 
SHAKESPEARE’S AS YOU LIKE IT. K. Deicuton, (First and 
— CORIOLANUS. K. Derauton. (First and Second Class) |. 
TENNYSUN’S POETICAL WORKS. Globe Edition, (This volume 
contains *“*The Lady of Shalott’ and other Poems, au 
*“*English Idyls” and other Poems.) (First Class) ; 5 
—— SCHOOL EDITION OF TENNYSON’S WORKS. Part Il. (This 
vi — coutains *“*The Lady of Shalott’ — rey her Poems, 
*Evglish Idyls’’ and other Poems.) (Firs 138) 

SCOTT'S ‘MARMION. M. Macmit1tanx. 3s. (Second an id Thire 1 Class.) 
sewed 

MACAULAY? HORATIUS. W. T. Wenp. (Third Class) : ‘ 
¥s oF ANCIENT ROME foentnining * Horatius ” and “* The 


’) W. T. Wen. (Thi 
SAINTSBURY’ S SHORT ‘HISTORY OF ‘ENGLISH LITERATURE 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
THE SCsre ACCORDING TO ST. HATTEEW. THE GREEK 
TEXT. With Introduction and Notes by Rev. A. Siom 
THE ACTS OF A's! _APOSTLES. aed be ty tr VERSION. With 


Pace and Rev. VALPOLE 


T. E. ° 
_ THE ‘GREEK TEXT. With Notes ref T. E. Pace.. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., 


St. Martin’s 


Street, London, W.C. 


@to 
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WARD, LOCK AND CO’S LIST. 





HAYDN’S 
Dictionary of Dates 





AND 
rm Universal oe 
Information. 
(1906) 21s. net. (1906) 
EDITION | _ “™™sn™s EDITION 


THE HISTORY OF THE | 
WORLD UP TO 1906. | 





FOR MORE THAN SIXTY YEARS 
HAYDN’S DATES 


has been firmly established in public favour as a book which is 
indispensable in every office, library, and home, and as 


A WORK WHICH HAS NO RIVAL 


The Spectator.—* Haydn's Dictionary is so complete, was 
so carefully constructed at first, and has been so well kept up 
to date, that a little self-assertion is justified.” 


The Daily Mail.—* Nowhere else in the world is to be 
found a work so universal and up-to-date.” 


PROSPECTUS AND SPECIMEN PAGE POST-FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 


NEW EDITION. 
THOROUGHLY REVISED & ENLARGED 


MRS. BEETON’S 


BOOK OF 


Household 
Management. 


STRONGLY BOUND. 


Half-roan, 7s. 6d. net; half-calf or half-morocco, 
12s, Gd. net; tree calf or full calf, 18s. net. 


The Queen.—* How on earth this book, with its wonderful 
variety of information, which comprises almost everything a 
woman needs to know in her household, from the kitchen 
upwards, can be produced at the price asked for this marvel. 
lous encyclopedia of household cookery is a matter of wonder, 
It is a book which should take an honoured place in every 
housekeeper’s library.” 

The Morning Post.—“ Of the many works published for 
domestic use, Mrs. Beeton’s Book of Household Management 
can claim the distinction of being a British institution.” 





WINDSOR MAGAZINE 


FOR JANUARY 


Contains Contributions by 
MAX PEMBERTON. 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
IAN MACLAREN. 
ARNOLD BENNETT. 
LLOYD OSBOURNE. 


H. ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


27 Culoured Cartoons, 


13 FINE REPRODUCTIONS; ANIMAL PAINTINGS OF 


EDWIN DOUGLAS. 


THE FRENCH FOREIGN OFFICE. 


POPULAR FICTION. 


THE LOST LEADER. 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 6s. 


The Daily Graphic says:—‘‘Mr. Oppenheim touches upon the evils of 
gambling in Society circles in a manner which should be applauded by Father 
Vaughan, and, in addition, treats us to a romance which is full of originality 
and interest from first to last.” 


BUCHANAN’S WIFE. 
By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN. 6s. 


The Daily Telegraph says :—* ‘ Buchanan's Wife’ may be regarded as another 
success for an already successful author. It contains all the elements to 
attract, and is written in such a graceful manner that the reader is held 
delighted and enthralled to the end.” 


FROST AND FRIENDSHIP. 


By GEORGE FREDERIC TURNER. 6s. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says:—‘‘ A tale one reads without effort, and rises 
from with brightened wits. It isgood and original. King Karl, with the steel 
hand in a velvet glove ; Miss Anchester, an enigma of love and duty; and the 
hero himself, a typical Englishman, are personages who make a sharp im- 
pression of reality.” 


THE MASTER SPIRIT. 
By Sir WM. MAGNAY, Bart. 6s. 


The Tribune says :—‘* It must be admitted that Sir William Magnay knows 
London life better than many novelists, that his men talk like gentlemen, and 
that his pictures of Society are clever and true.” 








READY IMMEDIATELY. 


CHARLES EDWARD. 


By HARRISON G. RHODES. 
With 36 Full-page Illustrations by PENRHYN STANLAWS, 


THE SLAVE OF SILENCE. 
By FRED M. WHITE, 


Author of “The Crimson Blind,” “ The Corner House,” &c. 


IN THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM. 
By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT, 


Author of “ By Wit of Woman,” “ The Queen's Advocate,” &c. 


6s. 
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